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TO NEW MEMBERS OF <- 
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DEVASTATING if 


FF 
« EXCRUCIATING 


ODEHOUSES 


The Funniest Wag in Literature ) 
His Most Convulsing Works: ‘n ONE Hilarious Volume/ 





With an Introduction by That Other Arch- 
Conspirator of Mirth, OGDEN NASH! 


TAKE off your tie, loosen your collar, get ready to laugh—for here 
is more fun than you’ve ever found before between two covers! 
This book had to be made. Wodehouse’s boisterously funny stories 
that have doubled up millions of SATURDAY EVENING POST 
and LIBERTY readers were too good to repose only in magazine 
files. We commissioned Ogden Nash, that other funny man, to 
see how many of Wodehouse’s most ludicrous yarns he could pack 
into one volume with an introduction by Nash himself. He came 
up with 28 hand-picked Wodehouse stories and a complete Wode- 
house novel—the famous Leave It to PSmith (“the P is silent as 
in pshrimp”!) We had to make a big 1,000 page book to hold 
all this Wodehouse nonsense—and that’s not funny with pub- 
lishing costs as they are! 


A Thousand Pages of Titters, Chuckles, and 
Outright Guffaws by the Creator of JEEVES, 
MR. MULLINER, and LORD EMSWORTH 


No longer need you confess that you’ve never met Jeeves, “the one and 
only gentleman’s gentleman,’ who “Exerts the Old Cerebellum.” Or that 
you don’t know Mr. Mulliner, “angler, uncle, and raconteur extraordinary” 
and the troubles of his nephew, George, who stammered but wanted a wife. 
Read through tears of laughter First Aid for Dora, A Slice of Life, Eve 
Borrows An Umbrella, Something Squishy and oh, that’s just the begin- 
ning! This great book, bound in beautiful red cloth, embossed and stamped 
in gold is yours FREE if you accept our offer of membership in THE 
JUDGE LAUGH CLUB. 


Why We Offer to Give You 
a Free Copy of this Book 


We want you to become acquainted with the NEW JUDGE. Since 
the retirement of Life from the humorous field, Judge now includes 
much of the tradition and many of the features of the old humorous 
Life, and Judge is now America’s biggest humor magazine value. It combines the best 
features of both magazines and, in addition, is constantly seeking new talent. and new, 
modern humor. By joining the Judge Laugh Club now you get the work of the best 
humorous writers and artists in America. 


Here is your Book Dividend offer: 


Membership in the Judge Laugh Club, including 24 issues of New Judge 
and “Nothing But Wodehouse.” 





IIE? III ceili cca tetateciictislaibapaiieapliatnciasiidabtdiiniseniestabaliadasaesesebaitnan $4.04 
I i sartceteichrtshissaciictindicitsiccniaicbscshcnceieiste supeilihdaaubaisitastnlniasiasctedeeceiigse dias 2.79 
You save $1.25 


neil Mail This Coupon Today!----- 


JUDGE LAUGH CLUB, 


16 East 48th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Enter my membership at $2.79 
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LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 

For eight years my wife and 
I were subscribers to the old 
Life Magazine. Beginning 
with the December, 1936, is- 
sue we have been subscribers 
to JUDGE. We renewed our 
subscription a few weeks ago. 
To put the matter bluntly, we 
like the New JUDGE tremen- 
dously. We like all its fea- 
tures, including the Are You Sure? George 
Jean Nathan, P. Lorentz, and the like. Real 
good humor, clever cartoons. You may count 
on our subscription as long as we tread this 
vale of tears. It’s a pleasure to read JUDGE. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM SHINEDLING, 
Flushing, L.I. 


Gentlemen: 

In a recent issue of JUDGE under the head- 
ing “Half and Half” the statement is made: 
“Half a dollar divided by one-half equals 
one dollar.” If you are capable of perform- 
ing this amazing feat, I would like to take 
advantage of it. If I send you seventy-five 
cents, will you divide it by one-half (which 
according to the foregoing rule will equal 
$1.50) and enter my subscription to JUDGE 


for one year? 
eae Respectfully, 


RICHARD H. HARTWELL, 
Hummelstown, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Have been faithfully reading JUDGE since 
the great change and wish to say that it is 
still the best humorous magazine in the coun- 


ry. 

However, I'd say throw out “Some of the 
People.” Not only is it innocuous and imi- 
tative, but it is too self-consciously sophisti- 
cated for JUDGE. Leave that sort of stuff to 
“The New Yorker.” JUDGE is too old to start 
wearing someone else’s collar. Set the pace 
—don't follow. 

Give us more pictures and paragraphs. Re- 
garding the former—let’s have some original 
art work—regarding the latter, let’s have 
more and more of ’em. 

Regards and good luck, 
D. L. CoriE, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

“Rainbow On the River. Bobby Breen 
bleats his way through what may be the 
stupidest movie of all time.” 

The above is an opinion of your movie 
critic referring to the picture “Rainbow On 
the River.” I am astounded at this criticism 
of the beautiful sweet voice of that boy, and 
the story and heart appeal in a picture which 
I consider the best I have seen in years. It 
did the largest business of the year in one of 
our biggest theatres last week, thus confirm- 
ing my views. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. O. CorrELL, 
Easton, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Judge: 

As a Britisher nearing the end of a very 
pleasant six months’ visit over here, I should 
like to send a word to tell you how much I 
enjoy reading Jupce. And particularly the 
movie notes. 

I think Pare Lorentz’ manner of criticism 
is about the most sensible that I’ve seen. 

Best of luck, you deserve a monument in- 


scribed “To Judge—for services to human- 


ity.” 


Yours very truly, 
E. Power Biccs, 
London, Eng. 








To the Editors: 
The same snooty, 


snobby 
gang you have always been. 
No wonder you are still where 
you started in 81. 
Yours truly, 
D. BAXTER, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Dear Ed.: , 

Don’t let those egotistic 
guys kid you. I think your 
magazine is swell. There's al- 
ways a flock of pugilistic 
kibitzers, etc. The best article 
in the whole bunch is “Radio 
and What to Do About It.” That little piece 
has plenty of bare facts, and should continue 
as is. Azzever, 

Bos ANDERSON, 
Factoryville, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Am glad to see that Don Herold’s new 
series is turning out to be more than just good 
reading. His views are thoroughly endorsed 
by this reader. 

Perhaps if you use more newspaper mis- 
prints in a future issue you could find a use 
for one which appeared in the St. Paul Daily 
News about 4 years ago. In reporting a fu- 
neral—“‘The choir sang ‘Rock of Ages’ and 
‘Nearer by God to Thee.’ ” 

Sincerely, 
T. PRICE, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Herold: 

Referring to your recent article “Radio and 
What to Do About It,” it is my great pleasure 
to inform you that “Oh, Baby, What I 
Couldn’t Do With Lots of Money and You” 
ought to be “With Plenty of Money and 
You,’—a technical error! 

I advocate your attending the ‘Metropoli- 
tan Opera” and leaving the radio to those who 
enjoy and appreciate it. 

Since you very heartily disapprove of win- 
ning a woman by song, just what method do 
you suggest? 

This article of yours is by far the most ex- 
aggerated, silly, senseless, and worthless piece 
of literature I have ever had the displeasure of 
reading. Sincerely yours, 

Howarp Woop, 
Lakeville, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 

In your “Are You Sure?” Department there 
is an error—i.e., “Republic of Argentina.” 

“Argentina” is an adjective. In the Spanish 
language the adjective follows the noun. The 
Spanish name is Republica Argentina, and the 
correct English version is “Argentine Repub- 
lic.” Consult any history of South America. 

And don’t let me catch you saying “Argen- 
tinean,” as some misguided reporters do. A 
citizen of the Argentine Republic is an Argen- 
tine, just as an American citizen is not an 
Americanian. “Republic of Argentina!” 
Bah! Yours, 

CHARLES PRATT, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Letter. from 
The Editors 


$y again, our readership goes 
up at a great pace. This month, 


we greet some 32,750 new subscrib- 
ers, secured by our last merger. Total 
now, over 250,000. With only four 
readers to each magazine, a low ratio 
for a magazine with the all-family 
appeal of JUDGE, that is more than a 
million readers. 

It’s a grand and glorious feeling to 
serve more than a million readers. 
Just as gratifying, is the fact that out 
of 70,000 old Life subscribers now 
getting the new JUDGE, only about 
70, or 1 in 1,000, have expressed any 
dissatisfaction with the merger. Many 
times that number, taking to heart 
our plea to “Judge for Yourself,” 
have written commending us on the 
new and revitalized magazine. 


All month we have been quaking 
in our swivel chairs in fear of the 
irate women who were likely to storm 
the office, horsewhips in hand, be- 
cause of A. D. Rothman’s article, 
“God Forgive Me—I Despise Wom- 
en.” Now we can breathe normally 
again. The reason: Anita Rice De- 
pres’ “Men! I Love Them” in this 
issue. 


Many of you consider ol’ Massa 
Pare Lorentz an embittered soul who 
can see no good in Hollywood. And 
now this cantankerous West Virgin- 
ian has the Alfred Lord Tennyson 
fans jumping all over him. In a recent 
review of “The Light Brigade” Pare 
referred to Tennyson as a minor Vic- 
torian poet. The following Tennyson 
stanza was wired to Mr. Lorentz from 
Sidney, Ohio: 

“For now the poet cannot die, 
Nor love his music as of old, 
But round him ere he scarce be cold, 
Begins the scandal and the cry.” 


Last issue, Judge, Jr. stepped out 
with a new game in High Hat. Delv- 
ing into the lore of “civilized drink- 
ing,” Junior sought out stories, reci- 
pes, toasts, anecdotes and trivia on 
the subject. The result has been stag- 
gering. So has the postman. So, too, 
has Junior. That young man is doing 
a great service to the cause of modera- 
tion. 


There seems to be some disagree- 
ment on our new method of printing 
the crossword puzzle solutions in the 
same issue with the puzzles, the temp- 
tation to peek being irresistible to 
some. Others like it because they can 
check their answers as soon as they 
finish the puzzle. We would like to 
hear more from you on this. _ 


—THE EDITorSs. 

















THEATRE 


George Jean Nathan 


Boy Meets Girl, by B. and S. Spewak. The 
celebrated button-buster about Hollywood. If 
Hollywood is as funny, those periodic Cali- 
fornia earthquakes must be caused by the 
Native Sons’ boisterous laughter at it. 


Brother Rat, 4y MM. Monks and Finkle- 
hoffe. Comedy of cadet life at the rape 
Military Institute and pretty dull stuff, if you 
ask me. Also pretty dull stuff if you don't. 


Dead End, 4y Sidney Kingsley. Some stab- 
bing scenes illuminate an otherwise wobbly 
stele of slum life. For these scenes it is 
worth seeing. 


Frederika, by MM. Lehar, Eliscu, et al. Some 
pleasant tunes but when the book, dealing 
with Goethe's love life, gets going you may 
feel like following suit. Dennis King is the 
Goethe, so-to-speak, and Helen Gleason his 
beloved. 


Fulton of Oak Falls, 4y George M. Cohan 
and Parker Fennelly. George M. admirable 
as always but the play is so damnably sweet 
and wholesome that it becomes hard to take. 


Having Wonderful Time, 4y Arthur Ko- 
ber. Comedy of Jewish summer campers 
admirably directed by Marc Connelly and 
with a capital performance by Katherine 
Locke. Some of it is amusing and all of it 
reveals Kober's acute ear. 


High Tor, by Maxwell Anderson. The best 
of the season’s Anderson trio and well acted 
by Burgess Meredith, Peggy Ashcroft and 
Charles Brown, but by no means the big 
art-work that some of the daily papers have 
tried to assure you it is. 





King Richard Il, 47: William Shakespeare. 
Maurice Evans giving the outstanding per- 
formance of the season and making all the 
boys who gushed over Gielgud a little 
ashamed of themselves. If England will send 
over to us more actors like Evans you won't 
hear any more of those complaints about the 
English invasion of our stage. The trouble 
has been that what have come over in such 
droves have been so many bad actors. 


Marching Song, 4y John Howard Lawson. 
Muddled labor propaganda. Mr. Lawson 
should learn the elementals of dramatic com- 
position. 


Naughty Naught, y Jerrold Krimsky. You 
can drink while the show is going on, so 
what does it matter what the show is like? 
Let me drink while it was going on and I'd 
probably like even a Martin Flavin play. 
That is, of course, if I had enough drinks. 


Now You've Done It, 4y Mary Coyle 
Chase. Pretty dismal comedy about political 
hypocrites brought face to face with an old 
gitl friend from the town’s leading sinhouse. 








THE CALENDAR 


Red, Hot and Blue, 4y MM. Lindsay, 
Crouse and Porter. Jimmy Durante and Ethel 
Merman in a show whose weak points they 
make you merrily overlook. 


Stage Door, by G. S. Kaufman and Edna 
Ferber. Mechanical box-office goods dealing 
with a girl who is determined to abstain 
from Hollywood and achieve stage success. 
I'll sell you my interest in it for a quarter. 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, 4y Barré 
Lyndon. English crook play sadly in need 
of a little turpentine in the right spot. 


The Eternal Road, 4y Franz Werfel. A 
great big beautiful dull spectacle with Rein- 
hardt and Geddes in much better form than 
Werfel. Biblical parallel with the woes of 
some of Hitler's best friends. Kurt Weill’s 
music calls for a sentence of commendation. 


The Masque of Kings, by Maxwell Ander- 
son. The familiar Crown Prince Rudolph- 
Baroness Vetsera tale burdened with so much 
overly elaborate verbiage that the effect, 
metaphorically, is Louis B. Mayerling. 


The Show Is On, 4y MM. Duke, Freed- 
man, et al. | saw it again the other night 
and it is even better than I originally 
thought it was. An excellent revue! And 
B. Lillie and B. Lahr are magnifique. 


The Wingless Victory, y Maxwell Ander- 
son. Katharine Cornell none too happy in a 
weak essay on racial and religious bigotry 
which again suffers from Mr. Anderson's 
garrulity. 


The Women, 4y Clare Boothe. The less 
angelic side of the ladies forms the basis 
of an entertaining comedy whose one false 
note is a hokum heroine so excessively noble 
and virtuous that you feel like smacking 
her in the puss. 


Tobacco Road, 4y Jack Kirkland and Ers- 
kine Caldwell. If you haven't heard of it, it 
is your fault. If you haven't seen it, it is 
your loss. Now in its fourth year. 


Tovarich, by Jacques Deval and Robert 
Sherwood. Warm little comedy about a 
couple of Russian exiles in service and a 
generally satisfactory light evening, with 
first-rate performances by Marta Abba and 
John Halliday. 


Victoria Regina, by Laurence Housman. 
One of the reali theatrical pleasures of the 
town, with Helen Hayes’ performance top- 
ping the -American actress list. 


White Horse Inn, by MM. Benatzky, Mul- 
ler, et al. An attractive stage spectacle but 
considerably less attractive when it opens 
its mouth. William Gaxton doesn’t help 
matters at all, though Lustvogel Carlisle 
chirrups agreeably. 


Yes, My Darling Daughter, by Mark Reed. 
Amiable and humorous comedy, very com- 
petently merchanted, dealing with sex mor- 
ality. It should give you a nimble couple 
of hours. 


You Can't Take It With You, 4y Moss 
Hart and G. S. Kaufman. There’s funny stuff 
here, gents! It's all about a family. of luna- 
tics who in the end persuade you that there’s 
a lot of sense in some of them. Henry 
Travers’ performance stands out. 









MOVIES 


Pare Lorentz 


Along Came Love. A quiet little com- 
edy-drama not without its amusing moments. 
Done by Irene Hervey, Charles Starrett, H. 
B. Warner and Irene Franklin. 


April Romance. Slow moving sentimental 
treatment of the life of Franz Schubert. 
Richard Tauber’s singing of Schubert's melo- 
dies more than make up for the inevitable 
pedestrianism of this British picture. 





Bulldog Drummond Escapes. Another 
program picture in this never-ceasing series. 
Ray Milland, the late Sir Guy Standing, 
E. E. Clive, Reginald Denny and Heather 
Angel turn in good, routine performances. 


Camille. Greta Garbo mopes through the 
age-old tale of the ill-fated romance of the 
beautiful lady of the camellias. Robert Tay- 
lor displays all the histrionic ability of a 
nine-pin. 


Carnival In Flanders. We recommended 
this before under the name of “La Kermesse 
Heroique.” Under any name it’s a very hi- 
larious and adult. picture, and one we're 
proud to recommend without reserve. Com- 
plete English subtitles. 


Fire Over England. Excellent stuff on the 
victory of Elizabethan England over the 
Spanish Armada. It’s a fine, stirring picture, 
with a capable cast, of whom Flora Rob- 
son as Elizabeth and Raymond Massey as 
Philip Il compete for top honors. 


Lost Horizon. Well done filming of 
James Hilton’s best seller of the same name. 
You should enjoy this provocative story of 
an English group marooned in.a_ strange, 


" fanciful Tibetan monastery. Ronald Cole- 


man, H. B. Warner, Sam Jaffe, E. E. Horton 
and Jane Wyatt all turn in more than ade- 
quate performances. 


Maid of Salem. A very good yarn of His 
Majesty's Colony of Massachusetts, circa 
1692, when witch burning was the only 
form of relaxation allowed the citizenry. 
Claudette Colbert and Fred MacMurray have 
the leads and the entire cast is in top form. 


One In a Million. Sonja Henie’s screen 
debut in, naturally enough, a flicker having 
to do with ice skating. There's also some 
swell gaggery gotten off by Adolphe Menjou, 
Borrah Minnevitch and the Ritz Brothers. 


Rembrandt. A good dramatization of the 
life of one of the greatest artists of all 
time. Charles Laughton’s characterization of 
R.v.R. is excellent in the extreme. 


Stolen Holiday. Based on I'affaire Stavis- 
ky, which shook France to its foundations, 
this picture failed to shake us, although the 
performances of Claude Rains, Kay Francis, 
Ian Hunter and Alison Skipworth are more 
than adequate. 


























The Good Earth. A truly great picture in 
every respect. Paul Muni and Luise Rainer 
are excellent in the film version of Pearl 
Buck’s novel of Chinese farm life. 


The Great O'Malley. Pat O'Brien seems 
to spend most of his time in a uniform of 
one sort or another. This time he’s a cop, 
and the picture, thanks to the assistance of 
Humphrey Bogart and Sybil Jason is better 
than you have a right to expect. 


The Plainsman. Good, roaring Western 
stuff of the post Civil War era. Liberties 
have been taken with facts, but the picture's 
a hummer just the same. Gary Cooper makes 
a believable Wild Bill Hickok, and Jean 
Arthur, James Ellison and Charles Bickford 
all turn in bang-up performances. 


The Plough and the Stars. Sean O’Casey’s 
famous play receives good treatment from 
Hollywood, with the Abbey Players stealing 
the picture. 


Woman Wise. Very dull picture about 
prizefighters and sports writers. If this sub- 
ject has any interest, why not just do ‘Fhe 
Leather Pushers” again and let it go at that? 


RECORDS 


Charles Jackson 


Classical 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 
Major, (Opus 55). The Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under the guidance of Dr. 
Weingartner, in a marvelously rich and dra- 
matic performance. (Columbia Masterworks). 
One of the best recordings of Beethoven 
available. 


Bruckner: Symphony No. 4 in E Flat Maj- 
or. An important addition to the recordings 
of this controversial composer. (Victor 
Masterworks). Directed by Karl Boehm and 
the first recorded version of the “Romantic” 
Symphony. 


Best Step pers 


Runnin’ Wild. Benny Goodman quartet 
(Victor). In which Benny and his boys go to 
town with as mean a melody of clashing 
‘gator fangs in hot swing time as you'd 
want to hear. 


To Love You and to Love You, by Ray 
Noble and his orchestra (Victor). A grand 
tune. The first recorded excerpt from Kurt 
Weill’s music for “Johnny Johnson.” 


Limehouse Blues, by Stephane Grappelly 
and his Hot Club of France orchestra. 
(Decca). Swing version of an old classic 
that sets a new high for overseas orchestras. 


Jamboree & Maple Leaf Rag, by Tom- 
my Dorsey and his orchestra (Victor). The 
King of Swing and Lord High Priest of the 
off beat in one of his very best discs. 


| Lost My Love in the Ohio Flood. 
Violin, guitar and Tex Fletcher (Decca). 
Our nomination for the best title of the 
year. A real Buckeye saga in which Man 
Mountain Fletcher sheds tears as big as 
Carolina melons. 
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“Dammit, Postwhistle—it’s disgusting to see you loll there 


py 


while the country goes to pot 














HROUGH devious channels, a 

young man named Walter J. Weir 
has just swum into our field of vision. 
Young Weir is an advertising man, but 
the important thing about him is what 
he does when his wife has a baby. 

She had one named Anthony not 
long ago; instantly, Walter Weir had a 
book jacket printed up, and this is what 
it said: 

ANTHONY 
Neither Adverse, Saint, nor Trollope 
By Kathryn and W. J. Weir 
Published By 
Leon Clemmer M.D. 


These are some of the reviews: 


“Fine work! What one author 
lacked, the other supplied!’’— 
Handsome, World-Telegram. 


“Hemingway? Faulkner? Pooh! 
Here is something that really 
lives.”"—Snorley, Sat. Rev. of L. 


An earlier jacket, announcing the 
publication of Christopher Weir in 1934, 
tells us that Mr. and Mrs. Weir are the 
authors of, “A Schoolday Romance” 
(1918), “Love’s Young Dream” (1926), 
and “Marital Bliss” (1931). Of Chris- 
topher, the critics said. “Shows great 
labor.” 


N the way to Denver, a train kept 
stopping. They finally caught an 
elephant in the baggage car pulling the 
airbrake cord. 
This is clearly a portent. The elephant 
symbolizes the G.O.P., and you work 
it out from there. 


w=. the children have grown up 
and gone away from the old home, 
it does not seem to us that they need to 








have the florists, the greeting card folks 
and the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company forever telling them 
what to do about mother. In fact, if we 
were a mother and thought that our 
children needed to be reminded of the 
debt of gratitude they owe us, we would 
feel like cutting them off next Christmas 
without a hickory-nut cake from home. 

But as to the mother-in-law, that is 
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CROSS CURRENTS 


another story. It was thought that jibes 
at the mother-in-law had begun to lose 
their flavor, but here is a husky arctic 
explorer Peter Freuchen by name, with 
an entirely new mother-in-law story 
which, it seems likely will give new life 
to them. This man, who is the author of 
a book called Arctic Adventure asked an 
Esquimau hunter where his mother-in- 
law was. Not dead, he hoped. “Oh, no,” 
answered the hunter, “I left her on an 
island to catch little auks, and we will 
see her next fall if she is still alive. She 
was quite fat and can endure much priva- 
tion.” 

Peter immediately set out to rescue the 
good woman. He found her after several 
days’ journey. She was still catching 
little auks for her son-in-law, who was 
— a little auk banquet for his 

riends. She had a milk tin, a meat can, 

some worn caribou skins and an enamel 
cup. She wept for joy at the thought of 
seeing her grandchildren again, but she 
would not return until she had captured 
a good many more little auks for her son- 
in-law. 


HAT follows is the God’s truth. 

A national magazine ran a color 
portrait of Mrs. Simpson on its cover. 
A young man we know wangled the 
original. 

He and his wife walked down the 
street to find a place to have it framed. 
They went into a shop in Radio City. 
They selected a frame and unwrapped 
the painting. The clerk saw it and he 
said, “I’m sorry, sir, you’ve come to the 
wrong place,” and that was that. 

When they got outside the young 
couple saw that they had been in the 
British Empire Building. 


HE Senate Campaign Expenditures 

Investigating Committee has recent- 
ly recommended that Congress enact 
legislation protecting voters from “‘fear, 
intimidation or coercion.” Among the 
committee’s findings was the fact that the 
Republican expenditure per presidential 
vote cost averaged 85 cents, compared 
with a Democratic cost per vote of 33 
cents. The Socialist vote cost was placed 
at 20 cents, the Communist cost at $3.37 
(whoops!) and the Union Party cost at 
11 cents. We'd very much like to draw 
some conclusion from these figures, such 
as the more money you spend per vote, 
the fewer votes you get, which would be 









a mighty satisfactory conclusion, but 
despite all our efforts we can’t make the 
figures work out that way. All we know 
is that when we voted we weren't coerced 
or intimidated or any funny stuff like 
that, but we’d have found that $3.37 
worth of Moscow gold very tempting if 
we'd only known about it. 


| ed us consider for a moment the case 
of the loyal Pekingese. A friend of 
ours, an instructor at Andover School, 
sent us the data. 

He was riding the Boston & Maine, 
in the smoker. The train was crowded; 
a matron, unable to find a place else- 
where, came in and sat down beside him. 
Her Pekingese she held on her lap. 

Our friend puffed his briar, and de- 


SDV 


O/ 
spite an open window, its fumes reached 
the lady. She coughed, and switched 
nervously in her seat. Finally she glared 
at our friend. 

He glared back, puffing more vigor- 
ously. The lady snatched the pipe from 
his teeth and threw it out the window. 

Our friend is a man of iron will. He 
sat staring straight ahead; but inside him, 
trouble brewed. 

The Pekingese chose this moment for 
a fit of high spirits. It began to cavort, 
yipping shrilly. 

Our friend fastened his eyes on the 
dog. He gave it a paralyzing frown, and 
gave its owner one too. The animal con- 
tinued to cavort, while the lady observed, 
approvingly: “Cutesy itsy Chingy- 
Wingy.” 

Very deliberately, our friend took the 
pekingese by the scruff of the neck. With 
the implacable determination of a man 
who is doing what he believes to be 
right, he flung it after his pipe. ““There!”’ 
he breathed. 

Shortly when the train reached the 
North Station in Boston, the lady fol- 
lowed our friend out of the smoker. 
Tight-lipped and trembling, she clearly 
proposed to take action. 

Nothing happened, though. Our 
friend and the lady stood by the train, 
eyeing each other. And just at that 
moment, curiously enough, they looked 
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back down the track. There came the 
Pekingese, trotting wearily toward them, 
with the pipe in his mouth. 


E GOT to dilly-dallying around 

our desk the other day and we 
hit on something Ripley overlooked, or 
has been ignoring all these years for some 
reason of his own. We discovered that 
it’s easier to get a paper clip over the 
large end of an ordinary key than it is 
to get it over the small end. On slow 
days things like this become mighty im- 
portant stuff. 


INCE the big spring flood of 1936 

quit being a subject for discussion 
in the meetings of the Spit-’n-Whittle 
Club of Dryden, New York (you can 
see the sign hanging out as you take the 
right turn on your way from Cortland to 
Ithaca), nothing provides more matter 
for conversation, we suppose, than auto- 
mobile accidents. We guess this is the 
case not alone in sessions of the Spit-'n- 
Whittle Club, but wherever small groups 
of the “natives” as haughty tourists some- 
times call them, gather around what- 
ever modern substitute we have for the 
cracker barrel. The W.C.T.U. and the 
Anti-Saloon League would have us be- 
lieve that the leading enemy of safety 
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on the public roads is the Demon Rum. 
We agree that there is something in that, 
though we spitters and whittlers doubt 
whether bringing Prohibition back 
would bring about safety on the public 
roads. We guess that most of the danger 
comes from those who haven't time to 
think. They are too busy to wash the 
mud off their license plates, too busy to 
wait for the green signal. They are in 
such a tarnation hurry that if we wait a 
moment after the red turns to amber they 
are honking at us from behind, too busy 
to notice that the road is about to take a 
sharp turn, so they run blithely into the 
concrete posts. They are in such a hurry 
to get to where they are going that they 
have to pull out of line near the top of 
a hill. Their big idea is to get by with it. 

As we leisurely talk these things over 
at our meetings we wonder why these 
folks, mostly young, with what might be 
plenty of life ahead of them, have to go 
so fast. Rather be safe than sorry,, that 
is our motto. Are these speedy ones in 
such a rush because something of tre- 
mendous importance to the nation or to 
society at large depends on their arrival? 
That can’t be it, because they will dash 
in from a side road just ahead of us as 
we drive along the main highway and 


pull up sharp on the other side of the 
road at the Maple Rest tourist house or 
the Dew Drop Inn hot dog stand, and 
watch us go past. 


ITH a record of having made the 

shortest legislative speech of all 
time, Representative Carl Luck, of the 
Washington State Legislature, surely 
earns consideration for our Honest-It’s- 
True Department. 

It was during a heated debate on a 
proposal to earmark fifty per cent of the 
state’s liquor profits for old age pensions 
that Mr. Luck, growing irked, petitioned 
for and gained the floor. 

For fully two minutes Luck stood 
silent, gazing brazenly into the faces of 
his fellow legislators. Then he turned to 
face the Speaker of the House. 

Said he: ‘‘Phooey.” 

Then he sat down. 


E REMEMBER everything dis- 
tinctly. We were sitting in the 
gentlemen's rest room of the St. Regis 
Theatre in Chicago. We were puffing 
slowly on a cigaret and watching two 
fellows on the leather lounge across the 
room compare wallets. A man in a 
brown overcoat occasionally interrupted 
our view by pacing up and down and 
twirling a cigar back and forth on his 
index finger as though he were rolling 
and unrolling a cigaret. And then the 
phone on the wall exploded violently. 
The man in brown stopped pacing 
and the wallet-comparers looked up. We 
didn’t move for a tense minute. The 
phone rang again, insistently and long. 
We were nearest. We picked up the 
receiver. 

“Hello.” 

“Hello,” it was a girl’s voice. ‘This 
is the men’s room at the St. Regis 
Theatre, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” we said. 

“Will you do me a favor?” The girl's 
voice was hesitant, but she plunged on. 
“I want you to look outside and call the 
tall, blond usher on the aisle just to the 
left of the door—will you do that, 
please?” 

We let the receiver hang and looked 
out the door. Yes, there was the usher, 
all right. He was standing stiff and 
straight, good-looking, too. No wonder, 
we thought, and walked over to him. 

“Phone in there for you, son,” we 
said. 

A man in tuxedo standing a few feet 
away looked over with a frown. The 
usher looked at us with warning eyes. 

““I—I can’t leave the floor,” he said in 
a low voice, ‘I've been leaving to use 
that phone six or seven times tonight 
and the manager has his eye on me.” 
He looked straight at us. “Will you— 
take the message?” 

“Uh—yes,” we said. Yes, we felt 
pretty foolish and so did he. 

“Is it Harry?” The girl's voice was 
pressing. 
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“No,” we hestitated, “Harry asked 
us to take the message.” We tried to 
recall his phrase. “He can’t leave the 
floor.” 

“Oh,” the girl’s voice was bubbling 
from long suppression, ‘‘tell Harry it’s 
a boy, and that’s she’s doing well, too, 
will you?” 

“Yes,” we said. The man in the 
brown overcoat had quit pacing up and 
down, the boys on the bench were 
smiling. 

Harry said ‘Thank you,” and then 
two roe walked between us and we 
heard his polite ‘How far down, please?” 


YOUNG lady lost a glove. In it- 

self that is nothing, but the file of 
correspondence the young lady has ac- 
cumulated in her efforts to get the glove 
back is something. Anyhow, we like the 
whole story, so here goes. 

The glove was dropped during one 
of those tours of a New York skyscraper 
and the loss wasn’t discovered until the 
young lady had got off the Airline at 
Detroit. So she wrote the building 
superintendent asking that the glove be 
returned. 

Three days later came a polite letter 
from the management saying 54 ladies’ 
gloves had been turned in on the day 
mentioned; would she send on the other 
glove so they could match it? She would, 
and did. 

Two weeks spun themselves out with- 
out event, then another letter arrived 
at the young lady’s home. The manage- 
ment was getting just a little bit picky; 
did she lose the glove IN the building, 
or did she drop it off the top? Things 
dropped from the top would not be 
replaced, they pointed out pretty firmly. 

She replied the glove must have been 
dropped in the building itself. A month 
passed. Then came a long, official-look- 
ing envelope, heavily embossed and 
crackling starchily. The superintendent 
was getting into the matter personally. 

He was embarrassed no end. It seemed 
not only had his employees failed to find 
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the lost glove, but now they were un- 
able to discover the whereabouts of the 
glove she had sent. They stood ready to 
replace the pair at once if she would 
send on her size. 

The young lady tells us she has sent 
on her size, and is waiting expectantly. 
Considering the kind of gloves a build- 
ing management will ptobably pick out 
for a lady, we can’t help but admire her 
pluck. 


Ov? hat is off to a quick-witted bus 
driver who dealt in masterly fash- 
ion with a completely offensive drunk 
on an interstate bus at one of the down- 
town terminals. After the fellow had 
insulted everybody aboard, the driver 
said “Behave yourself, buddy, or you 
don’t go to Jersey City on this bus.” 

“Jersey City!” exclaimed the hoodlum. 
“I want to go to Boston.” He clambered 
out with a burst of profanity. 

The driver started his motor and the 
bus swung out—to Boston. 


OW that the greatest need of this 
Land of Liberty, that is, the need 

of a good five cent cigar has been satis- 
fied, the next thing that we ought to take 
up is better meat, hash, potatoes, coffee, 
pie and cheese. When Charles Dana 
was editor of The Sun, he published an 
eloquent editorial in praise of pie. Emer- 
son, he said, loved it for breakfast. Mrs. 
Sarah Snook of St. Joseph, Missouri, had 
at that time reached the age of 103, 


“Clip it close on the sides.” 





“sound as a bell, and why?” asked The 
Sun. It was because she ate pie early 
and often. And as for hash, it removes 
the weaklings and fits the fittest for 
their careers, said The Sun. The same 
with beans. 

But that is not the point; we advocate 
a crusade to make these staple articles of 
the American dinner table safe for the 
weaklings, that is, for all of us who ride 
to work, sit at desks, or stand behind 
counters all day and play contract, read 
books or go to the movies at night. So 
far as restaurants and hotels go, there is 
less and less complaint. The cafeteria is 
a great invention. The eating places 
along the main highways have improved 
mightily, and for this credit must be 
given to the automobile, which if it has 
killed its thousands through accident, 
has indirectly saved the stomachs of tens 
of thousands of others by making it 
necessary for the roadside restaurant to 
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provide at least halfway decent food. 

The way to begin this reform is to 
prove to those who appreciate good 
food that there is sucha thing as home- 
made bread. Not the milk-rising or salt- 
rising bread of our grandmothers, who 
had to make their own yeast from pota- 
toes or what-not, but modern up-to-date 
homemade bread, made from the best 
flour, stirred in a bread-mixer, with crisp 
crusts of golden brown baked in the 
home oven by a woman who loves to 
make her husband and children happy. 

The next step in progress towards 
better food for American human beings 
is, of course, the church supper. The 
church expresses the ideal, doesn’t it? 
The women who provide the church 
suppers are mostly good housewives, 
aren't they? Then why should religion 
get such a black eye as it does when store 
pie and pale and lifeless coffee, follow- 
ing boiled ham, cabbage salad and limp 
Parker House rolls, are offered to Amer- 
icans in the name of God? 


HIS month we feel most affectionate 

toward a certain Southerner. In- 
terrupted by his son, while completing 
his income tax return, he shot the son, 
shot his other child and his wife, kicked 
a pet spaniel through a window and 
slashed himself to death with a razor. 


OW that summer is coming you'll 

probably be hearing the call of 
the open road and want to be out on 
the highway in back of the wheel of your 
iron monster. You should, therefore, 
be interested in the Aetna Highway 
Safety Demonstration tests. According 
to Mr. Withe, of the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, who sponsor these 
tests, they have four large sets and seven 
smaller sets which they're sending 
around the country on sort of a vaude- 
ville circuit. The sets are made so that 
they’re very easy to knock down, crate, 
ship, uncrate and set up. They're work- 
ing their way westward over the circuit 
right now, playing in succession Jersey 
City, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and so on to the 
Coast, then east again over the Southern 
route. They try to hit as many cities as 
possible during National Safety Week 
or a municipal safe driving campaign so 
they'll have a good publicity tie-up. If 
you live in a hamlet, middlesex, village 
or town of any size whatsoever, ‘you're 
bound to have an opportunity to take 
the Aetna Highway Safety Demonstra- 
tion test. 

So that you'll know what to expect, 
we went up to the New York Museum 
of Science and Industry and entered, all 
set to be awed. After browsing about in 
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an imposing array of ship’s models, 
horseless carriages and turbines, we 
stepped over to the demonstration. 

Let us state here and now that the 
safety demonstration does not take place 
in a mock automobile, with a wheel, 
brakes, gas and stuff like that. Nothing 
so easy, but rather a whole series of very 
scientific motor-response tests. The 
damsel in charge pounced on us like a 
cat on a herring. 

The first gadget this handmaiden of 
highway safety pushed us into was the 
steering test. In this contraption, you 
sit in a driver's seat with the steering 
wheel in your hands. In front of your 
eyes, on a lighted screen, is a broad high- 
way with a line down the middle; just 
above the line is a tiny colored ball, 
controlled by the steering wheel. The 
highway soon starts to jiggle like a 
whirling dervish with the hives, and the 
general idea is to keep the ball on the 
road while overhead a meter clicks off 
the percentage of time you're off your 
course. After what seemed eons, our 
sweaty paws relaxed their grip on the 
wheel, and we turned hopefully toward 
our hostess, who said briefly, “Your car 
was within the proper limits for 67% 
of the time. The average is 65%.” We 
felt like asking what was supposed to 
happen the other 35% of the time, but 
thought better of it. 

The next little dingus was the Ishe- 
gawa color test. This is the one where 
you are shown a series of circles formed 
by colored dots, inside of which are 
numbers found by different colored dots. 
The idea, of course, is to read the num- 
bers correctly. We did fine until we 
came to the last two circles which were 
perfect blanks to us. “Good Lord,” we 
gasped, “‘we’re color blind!” At this 
point the young lady came to our aid. 
“It’s all right,” she cooed soothingly, 
“you weren't supposed to see anything 
in the last two circles.” She made a note 
on her card. “You seem to be normal,” 
she said, ‘‘your eyesight, that is.” 

This brought us to the glare test. This 
here dingus was a large cabinet, not un- 
like the ones in a penny arcade where 
you see ‘A Night in the Harem.” The 
only difference is that instead of seeing 
the ladies of the harem in décolleté, you 
see, through a glare, the figures of a 
man, a woman, a boy and a girl. They're 
rather peripatic specimens, however, and 
they keep changing like the very dickens, 
while the glare keeps increasing. While 
all these things are going on, you keep 
trying to identify the figures to your 
examiner. The result is something like 
this: boy—man—woman—girl—boy—I 
mean man—man—I mean woman—hell! 
I can’t see a thing! We were pleased 
indeed to find that we needed only 4 
units of light to overcome headlight 
glare, whereas the average person needs 
5.5. Hooray! 

Our next turn at bat took us to the 
speed estimation test. This looks some- 
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thing like a toy train set, half open, half 
covered. On the closed part is a series 
of numbers, placed about two inches 
apart. In the open space two cars came 
whizzing around the track, one some 
distance ahead of the other, with the 
hindmost car going at a greater speed. 
Shortly, they enter the enclosed part of 
the case, and it’s then your job to decide 
at what point the faster car will meet 
its companion. The average error in 
judging the point at which the cars 
meet is two units. Ours was one unit. 
There we go, always boasting. By this 
time our girl guide was regarding us 
with a different eye. It may not have 
been love, but we'll bet it was respect, 
anyhow. 

Which brings us to our grand finale, 
the braking reaction test. Here again 
we sat down in a driver's seat, with an 
accelerator and a brake on the floor- 
boards. As we followed instructions 
and stepped on the gas, the screen in 
front of us lit up. For a split second all 
was well—then—zingo—a red light— 
we'd no sooner get our foot from the 
gas to the brake and back but our road 
would be blocked in turn by red lights, 
school children, old ladies, airedales and 
traffic cops. Finally our fair examiner 
cried hold, enough, and informed us in 
icy tones that our reaction time was 5% 
of a second. “The average is 14 a sec- 
ond,” she smiled. She seemed to feel 
better, and happier. 

Later she broke down and confessed 
that we hadn’t done badly at all, not 
half, and we became quite friendly. She 
told us that the tests for speed estimation, 
glare vision, color vision and steering 
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ability were devised under the direction 
of Dr. Harry R. DeSilva, formerly di- 
rector of the Psychological Laboratory, 
Massachusetts State College, and now a 
member of the staff of the Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research, Harvard Univer- 
sity. The gentlemen responsible for the 
reaction time test are Professors Mark 
A. May and Robbins B. Stoeckel of Yale, 
thus leaving the responsibility for the 
whole thing about equally divided be- 
tween Cambridge and New Haven. 

It seems on these tests that men are 
slightly better drivers than women. 
Commercial drivers, naturally, are su- 
perior to the private, or Sunday variety. 
Heavy men, for some reason, are better 
than thin men, and college men as a 
group, appear to be not so hot, probably 
because of worrying over their economic 
insecurity and mulling over the réle of 
the intellectual in the class struggle. 

We started poking around and asking 
if any of the town’s notables ever came 
up and had their responses tested, and 
our guide told us that everything was 
kept very anonymous, and that as far 
as they were concerned, all the customers 
were named Elmer.. This was a bitter 
blow to us. We had expected to hear of 
Nicholas Murray Butler firmly gripping 
the wheel, his mind set on safety, respect 
for private property, and due process of 
law. 

This brought us to the subject of 
drunks, and the young lady said that no 
drunks were going to get any tests- from 
her. She did admit, however, that nice 
people who had taken the test sober, 
sometimes made appointments to take 
it again after having a few drinks, in 
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order to compare results. She said the 
results would confirm the wildest dreams 
of the W.C.T.U. “Then,” we cried 
accusingly, ‘‘you do test drunks!” “Only 
by appointment,” said our hostess sweet- 
ly. P.S.—It’s all free, drunk or sober. 


A’ WE go to press, our ears to the 
ground listening for the rumble of 
history there is a peculiar psychological 
reasoning going on and not yet enforced 
which may never come to a head, but if 
the President were to retire from office 
thirty days from today and the nominat- 
ing conventions were to be held next 
week, Eleanor Roosevelt could have it if 
she wanted it. 

The reasons she could have it are the 
reasons that get it eventually for every 
nominee and that is that she is considered 
safe by the politicians. 

We are not placing her in nomination, 
we are just telling you, and if things 
remain as they are and the Roosevelt 
desire for the unusual should be accom- 
panied with an ambition to 8 page a 
dynasty, she is the logical and not the 
worst, by any means, possibility. Nobody 
at all is very mad at her these days and 
she is easily the number one salesman of 
the family. 

If you don’t want to lay a bet to place, 
take a ticket to show, since the vice- 
presidency isn’t to be sneezed at, and we 
do nominate her for that now, early and 
often. 

With her as the vice presidential can- 
didate and today’s national set up hold- 
ing for another three years, you could 
name General Custer as the head of the 
ticket and still win. 
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OSCAR JONES’ PEACE RAFT 


SCAR JONES who lives next door 
to me 

Has firm opinions 

Which he states with much force 

But his arguments are often hard to fol- 
low 

And even when Oscar is right (as some- 
times happens) 

It seems to be due to chance instead of 
design. 


Oscar is a good borrower. 

He is always out of everything except 
ideas. 

Yesterday when he came to borrow my 
stepladder 

We got to talking about neutrality, 

Freedom of the seas, etc., 

And what a beastly mess Europe is in 

And how history proves 

That the only possible way to prevent 
war 

Is to be prepared to fight. 

For a few minutes everything that he said 

Was rational and absolutely sound 

So we were agreeing just one hundred 
per cent 

Until without warning 

He blew four tires and broke a steering 
wheel 

With the following result. 
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“It shouldn’t be hard”’ said Oscar 

“For America to stay out of this next 
war. 

All we have to do is to keep our heads 

Even if a few dozen civilians 

Get bombed or gassed or shot. 

All we have to do is to realize 

That women and babies are going to be 
contraband 

Just the same as copper 

And just as properly subject to seizure 
and sinking. 

We've got to try to remember that war 
is hell 

And say ‘So what?’ ” 


“Wait a minute Oscar” I protested. 

“Do you mean to tell me that any lousey 
foreigners 

Are going to murder innocent American 
citizens 

And get away with it? 

Because if you do you're talking like a 
damned pacifist!” 


“Calm yourself” said Oscar. 

“Don’t jump at conclusions like that. 

Let’s forget these meaningless generali- 
ties 

And get down to cases. 

Let us concede that all foreigners are 
lousey 


All Americans innocent 

And all pacifists damned. 

Granting this, 

Let us suppose that the Swiss submarine 
Z-44 

While attempting to blockade the British 
Isles 

Sinks 1 American liner, incidentally 
drowning 

4 innocent lawyers 

9 innocent bankers 

27 innocent married couples and 

44 innocent children. 

What do you recommend that we do 
about that?” 


66 E DECLARE war by God!” I 
shouted 
“And we do it in a hurry by God! 
We'll show those baby butchers 
It doesn’t pay to monkey with ws, by 
God!” 


»(I should have ended the argument right 


there 

But I’m a liberal at heart 

And after all, a man has a right to his 
own opinions 

No matter how crazy they are 

So I let Oscar maunder along— 

And this was my reward.) 


“It is plain that you haven't thought this 
through” said Oscar. 

“Let us try to be rational. Let us recall 

Our alleged superiority to the dumb 
creatures 

Including the higher apes. 

Let us remember the grand old American 
doctrine 

Of vicarious atonement 

And also the salutary American maxim 

Of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

If you bear these in mind 

How will you justify the probable loss 

Of several billion good American dollars 

And a few thousand innocent American 
soldiers 

To avenge 111 American citizens 

Some of whom may be less innocent than 
you think?” 


66 OW” I said “By God I know 
you're a pacifist 

And probably a communist to boot. 

Don’t forget there are worse things than 
war 

And one of them is to take life lying 
down 

And be yellow and spineless by God! 

You have to die sometime don’t you? 

Well then, why not die like a man 

Instead of a whimpering cur?” 


“There you go again, jumping at con- 
clusions” said Oscar. 

“Why should J die at all? 

You may find it convenient 

For me to have the courage of your con- 
victions 

But I am indifferent to your convictions 

And interested primarily in my own 
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And if you will stop yelling and by- 
godding me for a minute 

And just listen 

You may have the benefit of my con- 
clusions 

Which are: 

That we are not going to be yellow or 
spineless 

Or take life lying down. 

On the contrary 

We shall immediately confiscate the rec- 
ords 

Of the Swiss legation at Washington, 
D.C. 

And obtain a list 

Of all Swiss nationals temporarily resi- 
dent in America. 

This should make it easy to apprehend 

4 innocent Swiss lawyers 

9 innocent Swiss bankers 

27 innocent Swiss married couples (pre- 
ferably honeymooning) and 

44 innocent Swiss children 

All of whom could be tied securely on a 
raft 

(Taking care to tie husband and wife 
and mother and child together 

So as to separate no family unneces- 
sarily) 

And towed out beyond the harbor limits 

And sunk 

At practically no expense 

Thus avenging our martyred dead 

Precisely and in kind 

And at the same time 

Completely vindicating 
honor. 

Don’t interrupt 
coming— 

You are going to say that nobody can 
be found 

To do the dirty job. 

Don’t be so unpatriotic. 

True, we may have to draft the heroes 
who tow the raft out— 

But what of that? 

We will reward them handsomely. 

When they die, years later, from natural 
causes, 

They shall have honorable burial 

In Arlington Cemetery. 

We will give gold stars to their mothers 

And all their progeny will be Sons 
and/or Daughters 

Of the Renowned Raft Reprisalists 

World without end. We will pension—” 


the national 


me—I can see it 


I am a liberal at heart 

So I did not hit Oscar. 

I left him raving and ranting 

While I went down to the cellar to get 
him the stepladder. 

But as I went down I thought how odd 
it was 

That a damned pacifist 

Could be such an un-Christian blood- 
thirsty brute. 

If we had many more like him 

This country would need a Dictator by 
God! 

—JOHN FRENCH WILSON. 
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MILESTONES 


HE European countries are at least 

neighborly. Now they're willing to 
return the cup of sugar they borrowed 
if we'll send over a bag of flour. 


v. 


We met a died-in-the-wool patriot the 
other day. He says he’s sorry he has only 
one income to give to his country. 


v 


Simile: As quiet as a Supreme Court 
Justice observing his birthday. 


v 


Street illumination has advanced fur- 
ther in the United States than any other 
country. This is indeed a splendid trib- 
ute to the fellows faced with the stern 
problem of getting the poles up faster 
than we can knock them down. 


v 


And often your horoscope will be in 
your favor and the traffic lights won't. 


v 


Before you know it baseball will be 
back again and will probably become as 
popular as tear-bomb throwing. 





C= employer tells us he’s giving a 
dance for his office staff just for the 
opportunity of seeing them move fast 
for a change. 


v 


You might call this the Mysterious 
Age, with one half the people working 
on picture puzzle contests and the other 
half turning out surrealist art. 


v 


One firm claims its cigarettes do not 
contain an ingredient used in other cigar- 
ettes. It couldn’t be tobacco, could it? 


v 


Now that African hunting expeditions 
carry radio equipment, we suppose they 
sit through the long evenings listening 
to the fire crackling and the howling of 
studio audiences. 


v 


A hundred thousand people assembled 
in Italy for a huge prosperity celebration. 
A gathering of this sort, of course, is 
easily accomplished in a country where 
the people have no cars to park. 


bien. 


“What'll you have... Peppermint, Spearmint or Juicy Fruit?” 














o t 1 
“I'm smoking Grand pa out—it’s time for his medicine.” 


| HOPE I'M BEING PERSONAL 


BY TED SHANE 


A that predatory scourge, Income 
Tax Day, passes over it, Holly- 
wood is filled with the low moans of the 
wounded and dying. Those mental 
giants, the producers, have their car- 
penters throw up huge wailing walls at 
which they proceed to’ belabor their fine 
brows. Garbo stalks her hermit’s lair 
with pantherine strides. Crawford tears 
her present shade of hair and imitates 
Garbo, Beautiful Lombard has a face as 
long as your grandmother's drawers. 
Dick Powell being no actor calls in 
Archie Mayo to direct his rage. While 
Louella Parsons screams ““Communism!”’, 
Marion Davies applauds. Mae West puts 
on black underwear in mourning. Louis 
B. Mayer has his hand held by the 
sainted Hoover; the democratic Warners 
cannot understand their pal Big Rosie 
letting them down like that. Rob Taylor 
pouts prettily and threatens to go on 
relief. Will Powell has had to pad his 
marble halls lest he bash his handsome 
brains out in baffled rage, Others swear 
to suicide, or leave the country for some 
place like England where it looks easier 
from a distance (i.e., taxes are only 25% 
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higher). Still others cancel contracts 
that would boost their earnings over the 
dreaded $250,000 a year mark and cause 
them to Jose money by working. In other 
words, leave them with a paltry $60,000 a 
year for spending money and their old age. 

Naturally, since such moneys go to 
the absurd uses and mysterious purposes 
of government, my heart bleeds for these 
golden lads and lasses. When one has 
earned his or her money by such drudg- 
ery as Gable, Beery, Loy, Colbert, Simon, 
Warner, Zanuck et pals are submitted to, 
it goes hard to see one’s dough disappear 
down the inefficient craw of Washing- 
ton. For, everyone knows that govern- 
ment is sheer graft and the dough will 
be thrown away on WPAsininity, sena- 
tors’ mistresses and will wind up in Mr. 
Mellon’s pockets anyway. 

How much nicer for instance would 
it be for the Hollywoodies to spend the 
money on their favorite charities: them- 
selves? Two swimming pools are better 
than one. Shirley Temple could buy 
herself a thousand more lollipops; 
Caesar Romero could use $20,000 more 
hair oil, toothpaste, patent leather shoes, 


cigarettes for case tapping. Dietrich 
would like more leg insurance, George 
Raft is badly in need of a hundred more 
suits and wants to remodel his house 
so’s it would have 78 closets. Will Hays 
would rather spend his money on biblical 
tracts for improving producer morals; 
Warner Baxter could use a few tons of 
moustache wax; while Freddie Bartho- 
lomew needs many more jackknives. Or 
it would be much pleasanter to donate 
the money to the professional gamblers 
of Hollywood. Needy fellows, these 
sharks deserve it. Every year they take 
away millions of dollars of movie money, 
via roulette and dice, and devote it to 
such worthy purposes as charity, support 
of aged parents, endowments of uni- 
versities. They pay no income tax. 


Y= I think something ought to be 
done about it. It seems there’s an aw- 
ful lot of prejudice around Washington 
against rich people being allowed to 
grow richer, but what no one seems to 
take into consideration, is the intolerable 
sweat shop conditions under which the 
star works. An average picture takes 
about 3 weeks to 4 years to complete. 
During this period, the star is forced to 
go thru the harrowing experiences of 
having his or her picture taken while 
he or she utters tedious sayings, often 
couched in words of several syllables! 
After which the star is forced to sit down 
and take his ease. This easetaking, as 
everyone knows, can take it out of a per- 
son. Look what it has done for the 
southern negro! 

These picture snappings and mum- 
blings sometimes last right thru the day 
till about 4:30, two hours of this time 
the star has drudged, and seven he has 
gotten bunions on his spine. After- 
wards a star is forced to go to bed with 
but a capon and a dash of champagne 
for supper. He or she then gets but 12 
hours sleep—to keep unwrinkled and 
right with Hays, a hardship that cuts 
into his or her natural inclinations and 
time which might be more profitably put 
to the marriage or divorce plans of the 
day—or the events leading up to same. 

Yes, I think it all mounts up to the 
scurviest trick pulled on the laboring 
classes since tear gas was invented to chop 
down demands for 5c an hour increases. 
I wish every floorwalker, waitress, shoe- 
salesman, garment worker, laundress, 
coal miner, stoker, office scrub lady and 
dime store salesgal would write Senator 
Wagner, John Lewis and other labor- 
conscious gents about such unconscion- 
able exploitation of human effort. For it 
seems that every floorwalker, waitress, 
shoesalesman, etc., has a lot in common 
with these glamour children, who, had 
not the roulette of chance been so gener- 
ous, might themselves be juggling flap- 
jacks, shoveling coal, sewing buttonholes 
along Seventh Avenue, rising at 6 to 
rush to the laundry and directing fat 
mamas to the ribbon counter. 





Judge 




















I’ there is any part of the American 
anatomy that is constantly exposed, 
however immodestly, it is the sete 
bone, which is always out at elbows wait- 
ing to be tickled or rapped. We seem to 
be establishing a democracy of the funny- 
bone if not of anything else. Where else 
in the world can one get on equal terms 
immediately and almost magically with 
whomsoever else, simply by appealing to 
that underlying susceptibility to laughter. 
The wise-crack is our national form of 
introduction. It does not mean that all 
inequalities are abolished, or that you 
are going to be friends for life, but that 
all forms of social difference are seen to 
be the ultimate uncertainties that they 
really are. 

In some countries that you and I know 
of, the leaders or authorities, royalties, 
governors, clergy, are still protected by 
law or custom against the laugh that 
means that no one is sacred. Here we say, 
they can’t take it. And we cite Mussolini, 
Stalin, Hitler or the emperor of Japan 
as being guarded by the police against 
friendly humor. 


VER here no one is immune. Every 
season is an open one. Whoever 
you are, the jokesters trail you. Foreign 
dignitaries have said of us, that this hu- 
morous freedom of ours is degrading, 
and that it is an indication of the col- 
lapse of democracy. Nothing is sacred to 
us, they say. All authority is belittled 
and made as nothing. My personal feel- 
ing is that this freedom may be the broad 
road to a happier form of human associa- 
tion. In most other countries, the radio, 
press and the movies feel much more 
obliged to protect authority from non- 
sensical onslaughts than here. I heard 
somewhere that in Germany Charlie 
Chaplin’s picture Modern Times was 
barred simply because Chaplin sports a 
comic moustache that resembles Hitler's. 
Over here, that’s funny. Over there it 
means the concentration camp. Here it’s 
the safety valve that keeps down the an- 
nual explosion rate. Over there the ex- 
plosion is kept waiting. I am not saying 
anything new when I say if we can only 
laugh enough we would ngver murder 
anybody. A country that can have as com- 
mon property Charlie Chaplin, Walt 
Disney, the late Will Rogers, the Marx 
Brothers and W. C. Fields is in no im- 
mediate danger of exploding. 

Look back to those black days of the 
depression. Everybody was feeling their 
worst and expecting the worst. What was 
it that made the whole country laugh and 
cheer up a little? Such quips as “If 
Hoover's re-elected, it won’t be long be- 
fore Ghandi is the well-dressed man.” 
And in 1917 when we were going “over 
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DEMOCRACY OF THE FUNNYBONE 


BY THEODORE DREISER 


A great American writer looks 
about him and concludes that 
the national sense of humor 
bodes ill for potential dicta- 
tors. 


there” it was ‘“You’re in the Army now” 
and “Oh, how I hate to get up in the 
morning.” When we were “freeing” 
Cuba, there was philosopher Dooley’s 
presentation of Theodore Roosevelt as 
“Alone in Cuby.” In the bleak days of 
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Razor blades?” 


*No—razor blade sharpeners!” 





the Civil War it was Artemus Ward pre- 
pared to sacrifice all his wife’s relatives 
on the altar of his country. And Lincoln 
who wanted to know the name of the 
whiskey that Grant drank so that he 
could give some of it to his other gen- 
erals. And don’t forget that the northern 
soldiers marched to “We'll hang Jeff 
Davis on a Sour Apple Tree.” And think 
of Paul Bunyan, Davy Crockett and Mike 
Fink, flourishing in our pioneering days. 

When I was a kid, sixteen, Chicago 
and times weren't so hot. La Grippe (flu 
to you) was sweeping the country and 
killing hundreds of thousands. There 
were strikes and what not. Yet the whole 
nation could be thrown into silly and yet 
cheering laughter and overnight by the 
song ‘Down went McGinty,” and the 
jokes which it gave rise to. 

It was the same with ‘Reuben, Reu- 
ben, I’ve been thinking.” It didn’t make 
much difference how down you were, 
where you lived, that you couldn’t get a 
job and walked the streets all day look- 
ing in the windows, “Down went Mc- 
Ginty” and ‘Reuben, Reuben’ went 
with you. They sang in your ears. And 
despairing or not, you marched to their 
time. 

In America, Jimmy Doe, sitting in the 
subway train, brooding over his girl 
friend’s refusal, or that he needs a raise 
and won't get it, looks at the car ads 
and sees: 

‘Quick Watson, the Flit,’”’ as the 
tiger leaps toward the hunter; or “Moon 
over Miami, but St. Jacob’s Oil over your 
chest.” Or, 

“Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth glow, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 

But don’t doubt Sapolio.” 

Salary or girl are out for the minute, 
anyhow. And this proves that American 
advertising rides on the American sense 
of humor, and that’s no baloney, it’s ad- 
vertising. 


ND think of the farmers, ridden by 
dust storms, and taxes and mort- 
gages perennially reviving this one, 
“That old overcoat of pa’s on the new 
scare-crow out there, hez scared the crows 
so bad that they brought back all the corn 
they've stolen for the past three years.” 
Which all goes to show that while we 
may be reasonably charged with being 
greedy, uninformed and pseudo-sophistt- 
cated, still here is something that spells 
optimism and not despair, a sort of wind- 
shelter or cyclone cave. Apparently we 
can take it and still live, and laugh. And 
that isn't as bad as some might think. 
For a people that can dissolve their trou- 
bles in laughter are a long way above the 
despair level. 















GOD FORGIVE ME— 


But Why Get Married? 


BY A. D. ROTHMAN 


petuously on to Vassar College with 

my advice on the course it is giving 
on Marriage. I have seen the syllabus, 
and I know slightly some of the teachers 
who are to conduct the classes: the con- 
clusion is inevitable that it’s going to 
be no better or worse than any other part 
of the curriculum. 

They may or may not be intelligently 
attacking the question. Certainly there 
can be no harm in teaching the young 
ladies something of the physiology and 
economics of the marital state: it may 
conceivably aid a girl, for instance, to 
know that the twins she may bear can be 
dizygotic as well as monozygotic, or the 


I HAVE no intention of hastening im- 


fallacy of the concept that two can live 
as cheaply as one. It’s a beginning for our 
pundits, for which we should be grateful. 

An old theory of mine, pretty well bat- 
tered about by the incredulity it has 
called forth wherever I have advanced it, 
is that the serious confusion which exists 
in marriage arises from the serious con- 
fusion that persists in our ideas on love, 
causing the first to be spoiled and the last 
almost to perish. I mean, what with one 
thing ped another, we've reached the 
state where we have precious little mar- 
riage left and almost no love. 

Let’s for the moment leave marriage 
to Vassar, and here discuss love 
(immortal subject, inimitable theme!). 












































“It’s the Board of Directors protesting our sit-down strike!” 





Without the slightest inclination to be 
dogmatic, ordinary observation shows 
that there are several conditions all called 
by the common name, Love. 

There is, first of all, the love that one 
bears one’s friend, one’s father, mother, 
brother, sister, child or pet—a dear, gen- 
tle condition with which I have no quar- 
rel and therefore dismiss forthwith. 

From the blandest state let us speed to 
a choleric one. I refer to passion. Mark 
you, there is much to be said for passion. 
It produces a witches’ cauldron of trou- 
ble, but it certainly serves the race. Be- 
sides which, God forgive me, it’s sport: 
Shakespeare recognized that. 

In the interests of intellectual clarity, 
however, it is necessary to point out that 
passion is pretty well the most compart- 
mented of all the kinds of love. Only too 
frequently the ‘object of one’s passion 
may be utterly despised or even hated. 
As a matter of fact, the wisest natures 
take their passion in homeopathic doses. 

The third variety of love lacks a name 
but not an identity. For rhetorical pur- 
poses, let’s call it Emotion X. real wt 
have I seen it better articulated than by 
that superb 16th century Renaissance 
swine, Pietro Aretino. He described your 
gentleman properly stung by Emotion X 
as one: 

“ . . . Who prowls around his mis- 
tress’ house, who clambers up the wall 
. .. who is kicked out by the serving man, 
who goes mad with anxiety . . . who 
wastes away in gazing, who cuts snooks 
with hope, who lets himself be hood- 
winked . . . who saps his mistress’ chas- 
tity with threats, who conjures her with 
ee . . . who extols the flame that 

urns him, who curses the cause of his 
heart’s conflagration, who cannot eat for 
grief, who cannot sleep for joy, who com- 
poses sonnets, who scribbles billet-doux, 
who dabbles in enchantment . . . who 
mumbles at a flower the wench has 
touched, who twangles the lute . . . who 
dies for longing of the strumpet.” 

Pietro certainly knew his Emotion X. 
But who wouldn’t agree with me that 
that sort of thing is only for pups of both 
sexes? 


ye of love I have long pictured 
to myself and have only found 
rarely in real life is the final type on my 
catalogue. This variety demands the ap- 
lication of an enormous amount of skill 
» its practitioners. 

There must be, to begin with, the sub- 
stratum of eloquent and harmonious 
physical relationships—sine qua non, 
you know. 

Next is mutual respect and admiration 
for each other’s individuality and intel- 
lectual capacities. This is rare stuff, in- 
deed. 

Then there must be the art to prolong 
the interest, the freshness, and the beauty 
of the relationship. Love is a part of the 
way of life, and who among us knows 

(Page 30, please) 
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EN, God bless ’em! I love them, 
I love all helpless creatures, new- 
born babies, kittens; puppies men. For 
a man’s helplessness is his most endear- 
ing quality. His complete and utter de- 
pendence on women is probably the only 
reason women tolerate men at all. Any 
woman knows that the more a man 
blusters the more he indicates his de- 
pendence on her. Nobody who doesn’t 
feel inferior ever has to assert his super- 
iority. He would just take it for granted. 
Men never take it for granted. They’re 
forever talking about it, insisting on it. 
Some men may have almost convinced 
themselves of it. But they've never con- 
vinced a woman. 

Did you ever see a man whose wife 
had gone to the country? For about five 
minutes he glories in a feeling of new- 
found independence and freedom. But 
after five minutes he begins to wonder 
what he’s going to do with himself. He 
drops into the nearest bar for a drink, 
and the first thing he does is tell the bar- 
tender that his wife has gone away and 
that he’s a free man. 

Well, maybe he has one helluvah 
evening, but when he gets home he can’t 
find the aspirin for that splitting head, 
and in the morning he finds himself 
wishing someone else would stagger out 
of bed to make the coffee. But if there's 
one thing most males pride themselves 
on it’s their ability to make good coffee. 
So he drags himself out to the kitchen 
where he can’t find anything. Any wom- 
an would know enough to look in a tin 
marked crackers for coffee and it’s only 
one sign of a man’s limited intelligence 
that he doesn’t do this. Labels on can- 
nisters have always meant different 
things to the sexes. Men are so literal. 
A ten minute search reveals that there 
is no coffee in the house, or that’s what 
he thinks. So, disgusted at what he, 
terms his wife’s carelessness, he goes to 
the corner drug store for his breakfast. 
After that he has to go to the barber’ 
to get shaved. There wasn’t any hot 
water at home this morning because the 
little woman hadn't been there to remind 
him to poke up the fire the night before. 
It was an awful day at the office because 
his stenographer stayed at home with a 
cold, and he couldn’t bark, “Take a 
letter” in his usual morning-after tone. 

When he got home that night he was 
surprised to find that the bed hadn't 
made itself, that the clocks had stopped, 
that his towel was still on the bathroom 
floor. He began to swear at the maid 
who hadn’t shown up and then remem- 
bered that he hadn’t phoned her that 
morning to tell her to come. Men al- 
ways pride themselves on their efficiency. 

Two weeks of this sort of wifeless 
existence is usually enough for any 
married man, but after his first en- 
thusiastic greeting of his wife on her 
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MEN! | LOVE THEM 


return he goes right back to being the 
man of the house. He criticizes the 
coffee, he runs his finger over the pic- 
ture frames, he brings home three dinner 
guests with no warning on a night they 
had planned to go out, and he generally 
acts the part of a man who doesn’t need 
a woman in his scheme of things at all. 

And then take a man when he’s sick. 
You take him. I don’t want him. He 
almost admits his dependence on women 
then. No male nurse would put up with 
half the nonsense he perpetrates on his 
wife or female nurse. There’s something 
in the sight of a woman sitting down 
that a man can’t stand. He demands 
and gets more attention than any woman 
ever does. He can’t stand pain any 
better than an infant. He fusses and 
worries over himself out of all pro- 
portion to his indisposition. 

However radical a man’s politics may 
be he’s sure to be conservative on one 
subject. His ideas about his family are 
usually years behind his wife’s. He 
loves to brag about the way he holds his 
liquor but he doesn’t enjoy having his 
wife or daughter compete with him. A 
man may think nothing of coming home 
blotto, but let that same man see his 
wife wearing a glassy stare, and listen, 
if you can bear it, to what he has to say 
on the way women carry their liquor. 

Men love to discourse on the subject 
of a woman’s sense of humor. I defy 
any man to listen with the same patient 
smile a wife has to put on the twentieth 
time the same good old story is dragged 
out for an airing. 

One of woman’s greatest functions in 
relation to man is that of listener. How 
men love to polish the medals before 
a woman. The incessant knitting, in 
which women indulge to the irritation of 


~~ 





their husbands, was undoubtedly adopted 
as a foil to the endless tales of their men’s 
heroism. If you have stitches to count 
you don’t have to pay the same rapt at- 
tention to what happened on the tenth 
green, or how that nine pound salmon 
was netted. 

Men love to say that women fuss about 
their clothes. Ask any laundry if the 
majority of complaints don’t come from 
men about the way their shirts and 
collars are laundered. 

Men complain that women change 
their minds. At least that indicates 
flexibility. Once a man’s mind is made 
up brave is the woman who attempts to 
get him to change it. Men call that 
strength of mind. Obstinacy, stubborn- 
ness are two of the politer words used 
to describe it. Strong men, so-called, 
like to think they can be coaxed but not 
driven. 

Men try to assert their superiority in 
odd little ways. Among remarks that 
women enjoy hearing men make are, 
“Well, what would you expect? It’s a 
woman driver.” Men like to think they 
drive a car better than women. They 
love to talk about their superior mechan- 
ical minds. 

Most women can swallow all this with 
comparative equanimity. They can even 
stand having to account for their petty 
cash expenditures, having to laugh at 
the same joke years on end. They can 
stand most anything because they realize 
men’s dependence on them is complete. 

God bless men. They're so helpless. I 
love them. 

—ANITA RicE DEsPRES. 










"We're —. an awful time getting a mere a say 
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they work when they can go on re ief.” 












Midweek Pictorial Announces the $10,000 Prize Winners in 
its Picture Title Contest as Chosen and Awarded by the 
judges: Mary Pickford, Lowell Thomas and Heywood Broun. 


FIRST PRIZE-$5,000 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY: THE SAME GOD—THE SAME COUNTRY! 
G. A. Fonacier, 5005 Conduit Road, N.W., Potomac Heights, Washington, D. C. 


SECOND PRIZE-—$1,000 
GENTLEMEN: I AM DYING FOR A CAUSE. WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 
Alwin E. Gall, Carnarvon, Iowa 


THIRD PRIZE—$500 


IF THIS BE CIVILIZATION, THEN GIVE ME DEATH 
Edna H. Kelly, 348 W. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


FOURTH PRIZE-—$200 


PRISONERS ALL 
Gladys Thompson, 2300 West Blvd., Los Angeles, California 





These prizes. were awarded for titles 
picture of a captured Spanish Loyalis 
whom looms a grim wall and a Fascist tt 


FIFTH PRIZE—$100 


REASON TAKES A HOLIDAY: ATROCITIES ARE THE ORDER OF THE DAY 


Ernest H. Stein, 1953 Linden Ave., Racine, Wisconsin 


48 PRIZES—$25 Each 


A Prvipenp yacns MUNITIONS MAKERS, INC.—Lee Lair, Box 723, 
elo, Texas 
A anus ING INDICTMENT OF TWENTIETH CENTURY CIVILIZA- 
TION—Emma Orvedal, Tunbridge D. 
A et pan IN DARKEST SPAIN—Mrs. R. V. Ingram, Bee 
, Ark. 
A DEATH MARCH IN THE TRAGIC HOURS OF A NATION’S SPIRIT- 
UAL AND MENTAL MIDNIGHT—Daniel W. Myers, 749 E. Main St., 


Rockwood, Pa. 
aay A THE enh ARM CUT OFF THE LEFT~—Jack Shatz, 333 Conkey 


Rochester, N. 
BETWEEN THE “PAGES” OF DEATH—D. Vitor Shank, Lancaster 
County, Rheem 
BROTHERS ONDER “THE DIN—Sol Kashins, 1683 East 22nd St., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 

BACKW ABD yo JUDAS—Harold F. Hutchinson, 506 So. Third St., 
Frankfort, In 

BEFORE THE STUPIDITY OF MAN EVEN THE GODS STAND HELP- 

LESS—Miss Agnes Lee, 2172 Bellefield Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

BROTHERS BLOOD TO FLOAT THE SHIP OF STATE—Theodore Pol- 
ski, 4221 Gladstone St., Duluth, Minn 

CASHING HIS CHECKS ON THE BANK OF MARS—Mrs. J. J. Schlad- 
weiler, Ryegate, Mont. 

COMRADES AFTER DEATH—A. H. Baumann, Lake Mills, Wis. 

CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION GONE INSANE—Dr. H. H. Campbell, 142 
High St., Portland, Maine. 

COME, BROTHER, LET US INITIATE YOU IN THE GLORIES OF DIC- 
TATORSHIP—Bernard J. Cohn, 628 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Iil. 

CIVILIZED DOOMSDAY—Herbert K. Lininger, 632 East 12th St., Okla- 


homa City, Okla. 

DEAR MOTHER : I MET JUAN TODAY, WE HAD A LITTLE WALK, 
SENT YOU HIS LOVE—Doris E . Bingham, Box 383, Winter Park, 

DESIGN FOR NEUTRALITY—Frank M. Woollen, 3547 Girard Ave., So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MAS LOSS—Mrs. Charles Hulswit, Spook Rock Rd., Suffern, 


GLORY TO a I. Carroll, 54 Barron St., New York City 

IN STEP WITH THE TIMES—Francis A. McKagney, 518 E. Ninth St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

JUST ONE MORE SCRAP FOR THE GREAT HEAP OF WAR—Mrs. 
Esther J. Hasbrouck, 45 Prospect St., White Plains, N. Y. 

USTICE TO NONE—Della M. Teasdale, 1107 Pacific Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
~ . FOR GATS BI —_— S$ LOSS—McCue Turley, 2564 Collis 

unting 
LITTLE HOPE FOR Tie FUTURE—Mrs. Lillian Whitfield, Handsom, Va. 


LEAD BLINDLY MIGHT—Nanette Morrell, 343 E. 50th St., New York 


LES MISERABLES. S. Berube, 184A Willow St., Waltham, Mass. 
MOTTO OF re SPAIN. A GRAVE FOR EVERY SPANIARD— 
wae ) —remeee DIO—K, A. Cahusac, Room 900, 42 Broadway, New 


MARERS SOF WAR, WHEN THE RECKONING COMES, HOW val 
YE MEET THE ACCUSING CRY OF THIS MAN’S BLOOD?—J. 
Kuhlman, 222 East Main, Loudonville, Ohio 

NO Lig» FOR THIS MID IDLEMAN—Sidney A. Kollin, 843 Grant 

Schenectad dy a 
PRIVILEGES a> FERRED BY CHRISTIAN STATESMEN AND DIPLO- 
ATS—S. O. Ss ig mare Mass 

REVOLUTION RNC NO RELATIVES—Paul A. Kline, 1732 N. Paxon 
St., Philadelphia, _ 

THE DEATH BEFORE SERTH Somes Whitman, P. O. Box 7304, Oak- 
land Station, = 

Tyeerty PACES ‘AD Two THOUSAND YEARS BEHIND—Miss 

Ruth ABs J na White Ave. ., Baltimore, Md. 
7 “ty .~ - ONWARD—Franklin MacDonald, 1126 Cordova St., 
'asadena, 

TELL ME, WHEREIN LIES THE GLORY?—Louis I. Paulsness, Halcyon 
Hot Springs, Canada, 

S PICTURE SO POIGNANTLY ILLUSTRATES “‘WAR’S UTTER 
FUTILITY’’—D. H. Potter, 2810 N. Cedar St., Baker, Ore 

THIS SHOULD BE A LESSON TO THOSE WHO ARE AT PEACE—Joe 
Sher Box 274, Biloxi, Miss. 

THREE WHO LOST—Ward Seeley, 677 Ely Ave., Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

THEY THINK THEY DIE FOR SPAIN—WHILE SPAIN IS DYING— 
FOR — Grace Donovan, 1591 Page St., Apt. 203, San Fran- 
cisco, 

THREE BLIND MINDS— Jessie Bainbridge Sg! Sielp St., 9 Bragg, Calif. 

WAR’S TERRIBLE HUNGER—Clifford Libe: , Aurora, Ill. 

WASTED AMMUNITION: TRYING TO SKILL AN ae Y SHOOT- 
ING A MAN—Edward F. i Morgan Rd., Bin; nly N. , a 

WILL WE NEVER TEACH N TO BE “HIS BR — S$ KEEPER”? 
—Harvey Paul Hoy, Route “ = 223A, Pine Grove, Pa. 

“WHAT YE DO, EN UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE, YE DO UNTO 
ME”’—Alice Deane Mulker, Box 92, Larkspur, Calif. 

WHERE VALOR IS IN VAIN—Mrs. J. Moore, 2410 Yakima Ave., 


Yakima, Wash. 
WAR FORFEITS: THE SOLDIER PAYS—Mrs. H. Ellsworth Meeker, 194 
Madison amece Station, New York City 
bi ~ a Fg ® E Ae ATOR? NEVER !—Arthur H. Washburn, Solebury 
. Here, 
“YEH! I WILL GUARD HIM CLOSELY AND KEEP HIM FROM 
HARM, FOR HE IS MY BROTHER”’—Joseph Duze, Fort Hancock, N. J. 


200 PRIZES—$10 Each 


Another Mile, and Then the Wall, Rifles Crack, and 
That Is ae Frye, 535% E 14th St., Bartles- 
ville, Oklahom —, Star = 

All He Is and Should Have Been Goes the Way of War 
Curse Men—Mr. — P. Miller, Service Co. Barracks, 


Another Biet for 


for Bloody Spread mson 
Stain—Walter Fox, Point Lackont is —— 
See pentane ee fi inenice— = <a 
t 4 A 
A Patricn con te ie Join the Higher Ranke Cico Hale, Al- antes 


om Building “‘Vassals’’ in Spain—Mrs. Doris Blake, 
x 401, Bradford, Ill 

Civilization with a@ Soul Unborn—Mrs. Iola Seamer, 

West Elk Ave., Glendale, Calif. 

by Warfare, of Nations—Miss H. 


urge 
Vancouver, Washing phoretta, Ky. Wagener, 117 Jordan Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Vv Good Reason “why the Sun Never Sets On the A “Cause” or Because?—Does It Make erence ?— zation—Skin Deep— Wheeler, 
Horrors of War—Russell A, Gemmill, Felton Rd., Red Harris Huston, 24 71% tA Down on Onn ’ ay ermosa Beach, ae - oe 
Lion, Pa. A Hero on the Way to Pay the Debt to His Country. We the Fau ault, and Not the Actors of It—Mrs. A. S. 


A Sequel of War's Injustice to Mankind—A_ Fraser, 192 
Ridgefield Ave., Bogota, New Jersey. 

All Wars Thrive on Hatred’s Spread: Banish Them—and A Loss for One, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

“An Essay on Man”’—David Knox, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

A ommn Ay Trophy Marching to Death—Miss M. A. 

E. 73 St, oe Se oe 
ail “God's “chittuns Get Guns. ence Fase or Lo 


Butchered to 
Behind Chaos: Ahead Ob! 


yalist, 
Good Spanish Blood will Flow Until “An ‘God's Chillun Washin, St., 
Beiore a “‘Jury”’ of 
Box 245, Warwick, Rhode 


Gets Sense’ ay Paul Hyers, Veterans’ Camp 3302, Being T. 
Sinnamahoming, Pa. 
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Re'se the Hat and Bend the Knee te Such Heroes— 
Abram E. Depuy, Wy Are. one ee, &Y, 
ain 

War is Dead—Gerald B. Davis, 1904 Indianola Ave., the Guna—S. L. Noste. 40 Winner } we 4 -4F— ‘Ohio 
A Defender Becomes Defenseless—Rev. 


ake a Roman—or a German—Holiday?— 
Jewell Goodner, 1017 East Fifth St., Pueblo, Colorado. 
ivion—Mrs. T. P. Leathers, 125 


Dysart, Box 75, Farmington, Connecticut. 

Can There Be No Other Answer?—Ella Cpocaintmer, 526 
Maple Ridge Rd., Bethesda, Marylan 

riff, cs. L Signing Off (Captured Spanish "tapatie®—Sie. 

Grace Irene Carroll, Box 733, Middletown, Connecticut. 

a Short Road to Equality—C. Camara, 335 
South 4th §t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carrying on a Political Argument the European Plan— 
Wiley C. Robinson, Route X No. 1, Canton, North Carolina, 

Crimson Road to Eternity—Herman Janess, 7536 Langley 


John D. She’ 


Island. Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





Judge 

















Don’t Blame Us Brother, We Didn’t Start This—Oscar 
1, Nermend, Sea 1/c U. S. S. Melville, San Diego, 
Dictate’ Guinea Pigs—Robert 0. Dorman, 51 Sumner 
Piarttone, Conn. 
Dark’ Ages ¢. i ~  .,. Anderson, 444 De Front 


Box in 
Death to a Loyalist Bi But a Loyalist Unto Death—s. Henry 


= Romney Place, pe May Court House, New 
Death th tor a Rebirth—John H. Privolos, 2546 W. Columbia 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Each Fought for the Glory of Spain As He Believed: and 
et — Loser Pays—E. J. Maloy, Route 1, Box 262, Amaril- 
10, 


Each Step a Pang, Each Pang a gi for Strength to 
Bear What Waits Him Ln: Shee Cc. B. Campbell, 
626 Park Lane, Lynchbur, -_ Be 

— Before Execution—M. Miles, 222 Henry St., Brook- 
yn, 

Forced to Die Because He Was Forced to Fight—J. Nash, 
3009 17th St., Calgary, Alberta, oa. 

is 7 Pan! ind alery or or Else—Chas. H. Reed, Box 172, 

outz 

For This, a Son Was Born?—William H. Garrigus, 3127 
E. Main St., Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Grave Steps—Besse T. Braes, Route 1, Trinway, Ohio. 
s Mrs. Thraso Folger, 350 So. Olive St., 


March: Left! Right! to i Some~<Thine Gil- 
h Ave., New York 

if ws Foreordained This Man Slave to Fascist 

Whence Come is independent Wish, and Why 

This. Bitter en A. J. Dickson, 2060 N. W. 


Peace, a Nothing, in regen. Cross—B. C. Black, Box 


Pa. 

if This Be — zation, Make the Least of It—Ralph E. 
Berm oe Pore Ave., Philadephia, Pa. 

1 Am n Alone, by ~ Not Alone—C. C. Rose, Route 1, Box 
2, Wayland, Iowa, 

Ignominous Death, Resulting rom War Caused by Poli- 
tical italteasan out. Sad Hatred and Greed. 
End War! I Stop ‘Thess Hellish Heartbreaks—Mrs. 
Lee Reeves, 685.Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 

it May Profit the ‘Ammenitions ig But What 
Does It teal. = r. G. C. Basset, Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Intolerance Incarnate: Ignorance Injustice Inhumanity— 
Frank W. Davitt c/o Long Beach Police, Long Beach, 


if. 
i sive’ My Life That Spain May Live—David McTague, 


457 Cageqeneh Hall, Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Indian 
is This Loyalty’s Reward? mg Question, No Doubt, 
Must Arise in the Mind of This Captured Loyalist Fac- 
ing a or oe Squad—Fr. Purtill, Box 211, 
Weaverville, 
Idealism! Struggle! Destruction! Death!—Harvey 0. 


Dunavold, 510 Roberts St., Fargo, North Dakota. 
It’s Never Over, Over There. But It 1S Over, Over Here. 
0. B. Kneisly, 1102 American Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
i Put My Trust | a a A Sidenberg. Solebury 


School, N lope, 

Intelligence, Lavitet *Whose?—afrs, Helen Ryan, 2205 
8.W. Third St., Portland, Oregoi 

in the Hands of the Law of Hell with Death for Merey— 

Mrs. Rose a. 610 Sylvania Ave.. Toledo, Ohio. 

hadow of Death He Walks with Them and Talks 

Lord— 340 


Country. In the Hands 

here’s No Other Alternative— 
Mr. A > Rollinson, 248 Hillside Ave., Naugatuck, 
Connect 


Ideas y “Not Killed by a Firing Squad. Fight Ideas, 
Not —— Samet Grady, 101 Quentin *St.. Kew 
Gardens, 

I'm Not Afraid, I'm Not Afraid—Rath Strahan, 6928 
Stewart Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

In This Black Hour, | Know War Is Not the Great 

See P. L. Phelps, 340 North Pearl, 

* Hate, 


Hell—Grace C. Van Derbilt, 36 
Forest Ave., Albany, 


N.Y. 
In 4-4 Name of Distorted Democracy—Alfred C. Patter- 
2747 Bienville Ave., New Orleans, La. 

The "internationale Becomes a Dirge—Edward M. Broscoe, 
2A Morrissey Hall, — Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Intolerance! Fo Murderous War the Key. A_ Peaceful 
Paradise This World Would Be, If Men Would But 
Agree & Disagree—C. D. Curren, R. D. 1, Elmira, 
New_York. 

ust Another of War's Myriad Human Targets with 

. Throbbing Hearts for Bull’s-Eyes—Chas. W. Garrett, 
328 Main St., Collegeville, Pa. 

Just One More Human Life: War’s Cheapest Munition— 
W. F. Look, Box 676, Panama Citv. orida. 

Kill and Destroy: a Continued bean * War—M. C. 
Blanchard, 6412 Tulsa Ave., Shrevepo La. 

Keep the Atlantic Ocean Between the United States and 
Scenes Like i eee A. Thomson, 2 Holland 


M. Anderson, 


.. Worcester. Mas 
Killand Be Killed: Not by Justice, Not by Their Will, 
But by > Will of ——— Tie A. Blodgett, 2007 


Dundas W. Toronto, Cana 
ies Gane That Toils ‘a — Golden Taxes Instead 
Vultures That Loaf, Squander Taxes and Profit by War— 
Hernry Wenzel, Route 6, Box 26. Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Law, Health, “ Home and All That is Dear to Man 
ts Moecked at by War's L pean Bloody Sneer—Louis 
Elfrink, — Le aye parse 

vines est 

a - odity of War—L, J. Keller, 5540 ay: Park Bivd., 


B Two Thieves—Two Spanish Fascists 
ut to Machine Gun a Loyalist. A M Crucifixion 
emocracy—Donald Ingoldsby, 515 8S. El Molino. 


By Calif. 
Liberation at Dawn—Jas. Michlouch, 1425 Hiland Ave., 
~ ng # pase-taty E. Zerr, 


onessen, 
The et ee Ss 
1127 So en 
ing iy A These Who Live May 
rehead, 126% Main St., Zanes- 


The ve oS Dead—D 
Suft Clark 
ville, Ohio. 
lized Murder—the Fruits of a Covntens Ry 
vega White, 209 W. Garfield Ave., Pa. 
Mercy on Furlough—Wm. N. Murray, 381 Ne “ae St., 
San Jose, Calif. 
My Life You Can Have, My_Integrity—Never—Adolph 
Stenson, Drawer H, Elbow by er’ oes 7 ak 
hi to Spain’s National nthem—‘‘Dea wa 
ae Brother” Irving K. Erwin, 1322 Mc- 
Kinley, Phoenix, Ariz. 

May These Three Meet Again, As Men Not Brutes. For- 

Selfishness of War, Forgotten in Peace, 

Reverse and Pain—Gilbert H. Irish, 408 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

More Sons, for Guns—Sarah L. Sawyer (Mrs. A), 75 
— Ave., Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Murder, the Brutal Result of he agg 4 a Arnold, Box 

455. "301 East 6th St., Cushing, 


April 1937 


an We War on His Brother. God 
e Kill'Eacn Other—E. R. Crawford, 
Newark, Qhio. 


Man, 0 
Pity Us A. an As 
232 Fairfield Ave. 

Meeting First instaiiment on a War eee-2. W. Van 


Winkle, Motor Route A, Garden City, Kans 

Mysterious World with a Mysterious People, ‘Mysteriously 
Enraged for Mysterious Conflicts in og Ages— 
Isaac Fuhrman, 6100 2nd Ave., Kenosha, 

Men, Like Waves, Tossed by War, Will ey ‘Rise and 
— Forever ?—Chester B. Snively, 117 W. King 8t., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 

— Be the Travaille and Thin Be the Glorie’’—K. 
Jerome Kastner, = Fi6 Marshall St., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

No Stal(1)in’— ~— . c/o Arnold Transfer Co., 
Roswell, now 

Not Entitled t» Dislowatic Refuge—Harold S. Walker, 


Blai N. 

“Not Defeated. Only Killed” As Seneca Said About the 
oe. ~ Romans— Miss —— M. Hayden, R. 
F. 1, Brookline, New Ham 

ay "Surprise Ending—R. Jelfvice, n3086 Bell St., Kansas 

No One Wins by Force or Patriotism, the End Is the Same 

—Ss. ne acobs, 317 W. 83, ity. 

One Prisoner, Two ) aR Three Losers—War: the 

Only Game Without a Winner—Rosswell E. Hardy, 703 
Forest Ave., Ann Arber, Mi 

Of all the Sad Words of Tongue or Pen, the Saddest Are 
These: nr War U  ~tieeee M. Tweed, Box Q, 
bike my Ari 

Orders Are Orders, ‘Love and Mercy Is Forgotten, Brothers 

Are Not Se tee ee Rules Over Justice, Loyalty 


Pays a Pri n T. Melnturf, R.F.D. 2, Walla 
Walla, Washington. 

Oh! For the Spirit of the Brotherhood of Man, and 
+ a J. C. Metcalf, 13 Court St., Farmington, 


ofterina. to Ben, Tragie Destruction of a Nation Once 

owerful and Famed for Beauty, Art and Song Cen- 

oie in the Making—H. D. Shelton, U.S. Coast Guard 
eo hon ars s Bev. 


of Greed | ed Why Dear God, Why? 


—Rut' YD D Jordan, Ono, 
a For Nine f Men and an Oxcart Paper!—Conrad 
L’Anse, Michigan 


Peterson, Box 15, 
Orphans fl Civilization—Ciarence Cook, 524 Iowa Bldg., 
—- ‘Idiotic?—Glover Drummond, Balta, North 


Playing “at Hell’s Game of the Insane—Mrs. E. D. Gerwig, 
Elizabeth St., Buckhannon, West Virginia. 

Patriets Ln te the Solution Ali Ages of Man Have 

N iolent Je Edna E. Hewitt, 


Albany, 
Incerporation— 


N. 
War and Munitions, 
John L. ge No, 713 No. Las Plamas Ave., Holly- 
peressed—R. E. 


wood, Cali 
Powder Keg Justice for Oppressor 
Overly, 219 2nd Ave, 8S. W.. Pipestone: Minnesota. 
Present Tense: Past Imperfect: Future Conditional—Car- 
Youngstown 
Olive Branch—Mrs. 
Pa. 


melita Gaudiose, 219 §. Truesdale _ 
Carnegie. 


io. 
of Olives and No 
Pay Day in Mad-Ri a will R R will 
ay in - > er eap, eapers 
Sow, War. All Out of Step with Themselves, Humanity 
d rnest M. Postwick, 129 Manhattan Ave., 


New York City. 
Passion’s Rehearsal the Past: It’s Prophesy of the 
— 5349 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 


of 
fA awe A. Jones, 
rele ‘in imaten—2. W. Haase, 2535 W. 35 Ave., 


Denver, Col 
Political "Payoft—Mrs. L. E. Robertson, 17 Babcock Ave., 


Silver ck. | ie 2 
ortrait in History: Sons of the ee Gunes in 1937—Lucille 
Gulliver, 168 Newbury St., ton, Mass. 
—. = yg avrg F. gt 1457 N. Fair- 
Los. Angeles, Calif. 
Robust Manhood! Ruthless Wars! Tragie Sacrifice to 
Mars. Life Defeated? Sober Thought: What Might 


These Dead in Peace Have Wrought?—J. W. Larsen, 
842 East 45th St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Rather Die Standing Than Living on Knees—L. Toach- 
imsthal. 565 86 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Results of the Slogan “Rule or Ruin.’ It Can Happen 
Here! What Are We Going to Do po it?—Mrs. L. 
A. Vanderwerf, 17819 Canterbury Rd., N. E., Cleveland, 


Rave f > Y pemmen. 90 West War- 

West Warwick 

- oat in8, Wall 1 See No Primrose 
All — H. Turner, 34 Pomander Walk, 

Ridgewood, 


Red Today and bead Tomorrow—John Nuber, 534 Madison 
Ave., Huntington, West_ Virginia 

Oren, on a Quiet Spot, Two Guns Will Thunder. A 

Wretched Man {fs Shot, and a Bewildered World Will 
Wonder—Dr. F. A. Lawton, Box 52. Matewan, West Va. 
We Man Awaits His Doom, the Symbol of the End. 
hat War Begets As Bloom, and Death, Its Bosom 
Friend Vincent Villani, 811 ae &t., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Symptom of a o Soe b. . eT . H. MeNair, 4 Park 
Terrace, Upner Montclair, N. 
in God’s Name, Let Us Talk This ead R. 
Allen, 51 W. 42nd St.. Indianapolis, Indian 

8.0.8. Sins of Strife —K. R. Ricks, 216 ‘Edwardsville 
Rd., ween Alton 

Sow. What? a A Courtney, 1028 Columbia Ave., 

Altanta, Ga. 

egies ce Earth. Good Will Toward None—Mrs. Howard 
Huenke, 304 West Monroe, New Bremen, Ohio. 

Otepeing @ — Aparicio, 601 Cathedral Parkway, 

Save Our oa Plea for International Peace—Mabel H. 
Bartel, 36 So.-18 St., Richmond, Indiana. 

Two Spanish Rightists Commit a Universal Wrong— 

M. U. Huque, 8906 Green Bay Ave.. Chicago, Illinois. 

Silver Lining Is in Some Munitions er’s 
Pocket—Mrs. Ora Stone, Route 1, Dexter, New Mexico. 

The Seari on Sunny Spain—D. L. Wadley, Jr., 
1181 Maple St., Muskogee, Okla. 

The Lest March of Somebody's Son—John L. Tait, 603 No. 

Se Sterling, Kansas. 

Crees S b ey Offers Human Pan © 
Its God of . W. Moneymaker, 315 E. Gill St., 
Knoxville, eneupe 

The Tragic Birth of Another Gold Star Mother—Anton 
W. Felber, 1226 Washington St., Watertown, N.Y. 

To the Survived, Regretful Hearts, to the Dead, a Refuge 
From a Miserable World. These Are the Fortunes of 
War—Chester Jasin, 3523 W. Melrose St., Chicago, Il. 

To Be Slaughtered by Hirelings Who Should be 
Brothers in a Fight for a Better Life for All— 
aa M. Reed, 458 Florence Ave., Devon (Milford), 


"Fools. Driven to Murder by Fear Aroused Through 
be ES Dictators Who Have Created a Vicious War 
for Selfish Power—Ross Frederic Roberts, 116 Central 
Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tile. es His Yesterday. Avert it Being Our Tomorrow 

E. Crane, 1838 S. Sycamore Ave., Los Angles, 





To the Wall—a Shot—Then the Sod. What Price Civitan. 


tion! Have Merey, 0 My God!—Wm. T. Lynch, 3667 
Platt Ave., Lynwood, Calif. 

The Three es on Cal p to Date—Arthur B. 
Patten, 512 W. 6th St., Claremont, Calif 


To Face P. fue pStuad—Death will Bs the “Glory 
, 4 boty, oe © romised—Charles Kilar, 840 Monroe 
‘ores 


Rive: Ih. 
The” ‘CGulmination of e— of Wrong Thinking—Wm. H. 
Brynes, 308 Guardian Bld St. Paul, Minnesota. 
The — al March of Civ lization—Carlin M. Reilly, 
308 7th St., Newark, N.J. 
The Last “Trek of @ Human Sacrifice to Our War Lord’s 
reed—Paul H. Renan, Allentown, Pa. 
The Picture Alone is Enough to Outline the Terror of 
Sx, re P. Zarcone, 234 No. 9th St., San Jose, 
The Tide of 6 Var renie Barnes, 1213 EB. Washington 


N. 
The Looming” Shadow—Mrs. E. Moreno, 229 Inmon Park, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
The War Devil to Pay—Mrs. George N. 
ton, West Va. 
~~ Bay + of War, a Brother Spaniard, Will Never 
on now Whe Wea—W. H. Bissell, 120 Nelson St. So., 
The Tragedy Traii—Mary E. Beatty, 129 No. 12th St., 
recy: Illinois, 
y os Afteracen ¥ a Pawn—R. K. Noye, 660 Crescent 


Buff: 
The. ‘Animal “inatinet’ to Cenquer Threatens the % ~ of 
Route 


Young, Spring- 


Peaceful Progress—Mrs, Dora Underhill, R.F.D 
2, Cherokee, Okla. 
o Rub Out a Mistake. Whose?—Chas. W. 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Bremerton, Washington. 
Triumph and Despair—With Death the Only Victor— 
L. J. Pratt, 1307 Clark St., Old Hickory, Tennessee. 
by - a Man—Tomorrow a Reminder Man is Yet a 
barian!—Zaner Faust, Route 4, Cy Ohio. 


Hudson, 


The “Stakehol der of War is D A. Rhoden, 6011 
ey - Ave., Cleveland, Qhio. 
hey now Not Why, No More Than I—E. P. Strube, 
C.E.M., U.S8.8. Arkansas, Portsmouth, 


Va 
The no Vietin of Profiteers—E. R. Jardine, 915 Oneida St., 
Jolie 
Terrorism of Military Might—-Ben 0. Barker, 1224 
26th ati’ Sioux City, Iowa. 
by wilt of —— ane M. Newkirk, 18 Chestnut St., 


New 
The" Final Decision nee Different Opini Max Schroeder, 
864 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 
There Is No Discharge in That wera. Edward Clark, 





119 College Ra Syracuse, N 
bir ~ Should Be a “Closed Season’? on i = oe Bessie 
happell, Box 523, Wakefield, Ethode Isla: 
They A: Soldier “For Keeps”-—Clyde o. Devis, 119 
Columbia . oodbury, New 
Teds Tomorrow “CarriontRobert J. 
Wilcox 1511 Third ‘Ave., New B ton, 
~— adest Him a Little ray han the Angels” — 


A. Lincoln Plaut, 409 Beach 132 St., Bell Harbor, N.Y. 

Two Patriots and a Patriot—S. A. Floren, 802 Mandan 
St., Bismarck, No. Dak. 

be # nate to Hate War—Frederick Roselius, 10 Station 

-, Great Neck, N. 

The Way. of All Wars—Law M. Loerke, Black Creek, 

The Paradox of “Brotherly Love’’—Mrs. Maria Nord, 
1785 Tacoma St., Bronx, New York 

Thus Fades the Glory That Was Spain—k. L. Webster, 
4008 New Lee Bivd., Arlington, Virgi 

There Is a Remedy for All by in =) ‘Death, an Ex- 
cuse for All Things Exeept War—Mrs. William Teas- 
dale, 1107 Pacific Ave, Peoria, Tlinois. 

This ‘Thing Called Glory, Alas’ tts alt Is Four- 
Fifths Gory, and One-Fifth “ ’L’’!— R. L. Obern- 
doff, 131 Congress St., Jersey City, Nu. 

ba Modern Napoleans—Retreat Fret’ + Humanity—Freder- 

B. Jackson, 38 Jersey Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Ushers of Death. Come With Us Brother, 
Your Death. We Do Not Hate You. This Is 
George M. Landon, 213 Earl St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Unfinished Business—And Beyond These Three Lies the 


Los_Angeles, 

wantiale This Ritual Ci Mars Records War’s Pitiless 
Passion, Reveals Its Fateful Futility and Registers All 
Banishment of Gracious Reason-—-Mrs. Don S. Burrows, 
1125 12th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Valiant or Vandal?—Isabel R. Fleming, 1404 N. 
Rd., El Monte, Calif. 

he Espana! Viva El Libertad’, A Futile Threnody of 

eath—Spanish for the Moment—But the Universal 

Melegy of Mars—Bert R. Ferris, Chappell, Nebraska. 

Victors and Vanquished, But They Know Not Why—Leo J 
McCarthy, 42 Chestnut St., Charlestown, Mass. 

View Points—Miss A. M. Regan, 7 Carlford Rd., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. a 

Victim of the Ever-Clutching Hands of Greed—wMrs. 
G Rowe, 900 West Maple St., Johnson City, Vir- 


Maxson 


ginia. 
Valorous Brothers, Criminally Deceived—Mrs. James Curt- 
ner, Route 2, Bartow Rd., Lakeland, Florida. 
Victims of Conflict—James L. Meredith, Box 1233, Mo- 
ravian Station, Bethlehem, Pa. 
War and its Wounds That Never Heal—Mrs. Edith A. Post, 
5660 Main St., Williamsville, N.Y. 
War—Never a Tie: Someone Is Always Loser—Lawrence 
W. Cox, 1007 Colo. Ave., La Junta, Colo. 
Oe ‘. An Anachronism and Anathema to Our Civiliza- 
The Moral Forces of Democracies Can Eliminate 
This Evil From Society. Help Do It!—Basil A. Condax, 
375 Western Ave., Brattleboro, Vt. 
War Forces a Weird Passport to sereity Burgess 
Bunn, 217 Cottage Place, Charlotte, x Carolina. 
Went ~ 5 Mask of Glory, Death, Swift, Merciless: Or 
of Misery, Pain, Deprivation and Black 
} Aa Claire Werner, 110 Corson Ave., Akron, 


Ohio. 
War, War, War. Brutality, Misery, Destruction. What 
Fools Ye Mortals Be—H. I. Bowman, 516 Caligula 


Ave., Coral Gables, Fia. 

When Justice Ceases, _ pe Outs Life?—May J. Girard, 21 

ank St,, Winsted, 

When Hate Holds the Reine of Fate—Ervin W. Olle, 5706 
8th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

Wanton Killing is the Price of Folly, of the Lost 
—Edward G. Blackmore, Cpl. Troop B llth jo 
Pres. of Monterey, Calif. 

Without Truth and Justice, There Is No Peace Today! 
—Miss Margaret Simon, 311 Oak St., Lawrence, =. 

War, the Devil’s Masterpiece—George L. MeMahon, 415 
East Third St., Sterling, Ill, 

What Is More Terrible Than An Army With Banners?— 
John R. Covert, Hotel Piccadilly, New York City. 

War Made This Road Which Leads to Death. Let Us Make 

a Read Wh Leads to Peace—Miss Ella Kearns, 302 


Today's Captive and 
pse!—Mrs. H. C. Dagley, Fort Bliss, 


Tomorrow's 
Texas. 









ASHINGTON in the District of 

Columbia is the forty-ninth State 
of our Union and is a State of Mind. It is 
the most disorderly State known to man- 
kind without rhyme or reason or sense 
of direction. Those who claim citizenship 
willingly exchange the right of franchise 
for the privilege of nodding to the great 
and near great in a quickly passing mo- 
ment. Nobody is going anywhere in 
Washington except to a tea, a cocktail 
party or an important conference which 
starts five hours late and which every- 
body forgets five minutes after it is over. 
Man attains his fullest share of adoration 
in this village in the swamps because 
there are five females to every male and 
anything short of a wheel chair occupant 
is sure of flattering attention. 

Everywhere else in the world break- 
fast time marks the beginning of the 
first of a series of meals during the day. 
Here it is important chiefly because it is 
the time when you begin to get it 
“straight from the horse’s mouth.” In 
one block in any direction from any hotel 
you can meet fifty men who will assure 
you that they have either had breakfast 
with the President, talked to Farley while 
he shaved, just had a telephone call from 
Ickes, met the British Ambassador in a 
washroom, ran smack into her Nibbess 
Perkins, or otherwise learned authori- 
tively that ““Bzzzz, Bzzzz, Bzzzz ay 
And if you think that isn’t important you 
don’t understand State affairs. 

Right now there is a one man revolu- 
tion marching on Washington and as a 
matter of fact its drums can be heard 
around all four walls. The name of the 
revolution is Westbrook Pegler. The 
frockcoats on Capitol Hill are worried 
over his insistent hammering at the lib- 
erties taken by officials with the Income 
Tax exemptions. A little trickle of letters 
is beginning to come in from the hinter- 
lands and there is nothing so trouble. 
some to the Hill as a trickle. The odds on 
Pegler’s mad getting something done 
about it have shortened until now if you 
have laid any money at a hundred to one 
you should average it, at the prevailing 
odds of three to one. 

One of the rare sights from the Senate 
gallery is to watch Senator Joe Robinson 
deliberately work himself into a rage in 
defense of the Faith. Huey Long was the 
only Senator who could make him sput- 
ter but there are quite a few still left who 
can make him roar. Every time Joe sits 
down after spanking a critic of the Ad- 
ministration you expect the clerk to call 
for volunteers to carry guns and throw 
tear bombs. When Ashurst sits down 
after raping the dictionary you expect a 
page to present him with a lovely corsage 
of pansies. 

There are about the buildings on the 
Hill many rooms into which nobody 
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goes. Some of them house old and in. 
teresting memories of historic happen- 
ings but there is one room over in the 
Senate office building to which nobody 
goes because its occupant, Vic Donahey 
of Ohio, discourages the idea of visitors, 
and anyhow he wouldn't be there if any- 
one did come unless the fish aren’t biting 
in Chesapeake Bay. 


ROUND the corner of the same cor- 
ridor the senior Senator from Ohio, 
Robert J. Bulkley, is at work from eight 
o'clock in the morning until Mrs. Bulk- 
ley notifies him each night that she will 
hold dinner just another half hour and no 
longer. Everybody likes the idea but his 
secretariat and Bulkley quietly does a 
thorough job and wields a powerful in- 
fluence in affairs which is little publi- 
cized. Carter Glass thinks him the ablest 
Senator on the Hill and doesn’t hesitate 
to say so. He Harvarded with the Presi- 
dent and Lampooned with him. He 


doesn’t try for a Press but when the 
seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth Con- 
gtesses are appraised for their work 
Bulkley’s name will stand high. 

The Senators Bob make a nice contrast 
in motion. Cold-eyed LaFollette talks, 
thinks and moves like the steady thrust 
of a piston and starry-eyed Reynolds 
talks, thinks and moves like a gaily 
painted rubber ball. 

Any fishing resort in the northern 
Minnesota woods that had one taxicab 
and driver as terrible as all of them in 
Washington would lose its patronage 
over night. Practically all of these ve- 
hicles are manned by those descending 
the scale of political favor or just begin- 
ning to get what they consider a foot- 
hold on a march to greater heights. In 
every hip pocket wallet placed against 
every driver's seat is a letter which will 
prove to you that your chauffeur stands 
pretty high with somebody in California 
or Maine or elsewhere and that entitles 
you to be snooted and hauled your dis- 
tance in a moving odor reminiscent of the 
old back room in Nellie’s place. 

—Harry NEwMAN. 
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Tl understand you fellows wanted to ask me a few questions.” 








Judge 





HESE days, criticism means finding 

fault. The picture evoked when one 
thinks of a critic is akin to the one cre- 
ated by Rollin Kirby of the long nosed, 
high hatted figure of Prohibition. It’s 
too bad, because criticism is something 
much broader and deeper than plain 
carping. 

I like Matthew Arnold’s definition: 
“Criticism is a disinterested endeavor to 
learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world.” 

Of course, it is difficult to find the 
best. But the hunt is great fun. What 
if one stubs his toe occasionally? If he 
turns up an occasional best, or something 
approaching it, it will be a happy dis- 
covery. 

Here’s for the recent grist. Not the 
best in the world, but some singularly 
good books, some entertaining ones, and 
all good reading. 


HE Olive Tree, by Aldous Huxley. 

The majestic movement of cosmic 
time is barely known by modern man for 
whom time has come to mean train sched- 
ules, factory production or office routine. 
The fine art of doing nothing is a lost 
art except in the Orient. With a keen 
perception of the forces that are chang- 
ing man and the world about him, Hux- 
ley finds much to condemn, and little to 
praise, in this series of penetrating essays. 
One called “Justification” punctures 
more egos, in the abstract, than any full- 


sized book. (Harper's. $2.75.) 
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“Look, Mother, Daddy's showin’ me how to skip-th’-rope!” 


GOOD READING 


F Mice and Men, by John Steinbeck. 
Deserves all the shouting and 
hosannas of all the critics. Even when 
Heywood Broun went off the deep end 
and called it the best book written by an 
American in ten years, he had good cause 
for his judgment. But it takes a strong 
stomach and a discerning mind to enjoy 
it. It’s the story of a pair of homeless 
men bound together by their dependence 
on each other, and a dream that one day 
they will settle down on their own little 
patch of ground and work when they 
want to, or knock off if they feel like it, 
the great yearning for utopia expressed 
by two of the least favored class and 
made as poignant and human and sweet 
and beautiful as the most wondrous 
dream of the most civilized and favored 
and cultured human being. For his spar- 
ing use of words, the compact, sterile 
style, the author is to be thanked by a 
book reading world weary of thousand 
page novels. The depth of his under- 
standing. and the beauty of his telling of 
the story mark him one of the great 
writers of today. (Covici-Friede. $2.00). 


WAY From It All, by Cedric Belf- 
rage. A year’s journey around the 
world cured this English journalist of 
the dream of escape, for always he felt 
his dream laughing at him no matter 
how strange the place he visited. He 
turned up some adventures not to be 
found in orthodox travel books, for he 
saw through the romance and color to 








the truths of the world he strode. Back 
where he started, he brings the message 


-* to the millions who cannot leave their 


tasks that he escaped from nothing by 
his travels. Enlightening, debunking, 
straight and moving writing make this 
one of the important travel books. 
(Simon & Schuster. $3.00.) 


to Hundred Years, by Philip Gue- 
dalla. From carriage wheels clatter- 
ing over cobbled roads bearing the news 
to Victoria that she was queen, to the 
glare of headlights from automobiles 
rushing headlong across black distances; 
from Metternich’s police and the soft 
tread of Papal sbirri to tyrannies imper- 
fectly disguised with demagogic show- 
manship; the full circle of the last cen- 
tury is rounded here, with the searching 
scholarship of a historian and the bril- 
liance of a skilled novelist. (Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.00.) 


¥ =. Robert, by George Albee, 
takes its place among the few good 
books of adolescence and young man- 
hood. A powerful novel, it treats of the 
raw San Francisco of the early 1900s. It 
is peopled with a wild, strange clan, 
struggling for a foothold in the rising 
city, for themselves and the other Irish 
descendants who early find their way 
blocked by industrial greed and rapacity. 
Above all, however, it is the story of a 
strange boy and his fay sister, told by an 
admiring friend. There is a chapter on 
the earthquake as it was experienced by 
these three that will be long remem- 
bered. At 20, Young Robert had lived 
more than most people live in a lifetime, 
when his turbulent spirit brought him to 
a rebel’s end. His story will add to our 
understanding of the sorrows and glory 
of youth. (Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50.) 


HE Revolution Betrayed, by Leon 

Trotsky, translated by Max Eastman. 
Here is current news. It is the present 
estimate of the Soviet Union by its ex- 
iled co-founder and the most bitter critic 
of the present regime. While paying 
tribute to theeachievement of Soviet in- 
dustry, Trotsky charges Stalin’s govern- 
ment with betraying the revolution and 
says a backslide to capitalism is wholly 
possible as things are moving now. He 
calls the Soviet Union today a contradic- 
tory society, half way between socialism 
and capitalism, and forecasts a struggle 
to decide its final form, “a struggle of 
living social forces, both on the national 
and the world arena.” Like all Trotsky’s 
writings on the Russian revolution and 
its aftermath, his latest book is trenchant, 
bellicose, outspoken, full of accusations, 
self-justifications, and propaganda; but 
his position and his knowledge make him 
the natural leader of the Opposition and 
anyone who wishes to be well informed 
on the Soviet Union must read his works. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.) 

—V. K. MANLEy. 
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‘te happier events in the 
theatre since our last dis. 
course have included an . 
uncommonly fine performance 
of Richard II by Maurice Evans, 
an amusing little comedy by 
Mark Reed called Yes, My Dar- 
ling Daughter, the appearance of a pretty 
new girl named Ann Meril in something 
called Thirsty Soil, the opportunity to 
load up on beer again at the Krimskys’ 
Naughty Naught music hall, another of 
George M. Cohan’s matchless perform- 
ances in something called Fulton of Oak 
Falls, and not going to see Walter 
Hampden in An Enemy of the People. 
Evans’ is the season’s top acting per- 
formance and fully deserves all the criti- 
cal acclaim that it has received. But 
there is one thing about that unanimous 
acclaim that worries me. It makes me 
wonder if Evans is really the fine actor I 
think he is. It always has been that when 
a really exceptional player has come 
along there have been two oe di- 
vided camps as to his merits: one that has 
considered him a stunning first-rater and 
another that has contended that he was a 
waffle. Salvini and Forbes-Robertson, 
Bernhardt and Duse and a dozen other 
such authentic players have uniformly 
failed to get a clean ballot and have had 
to share their admirers with their de- 
tractors. Hence this. unanimity of opin. 
ion in Evans’ case may conceivably be a 
bad sign. Maybe he isn’t a top-flighter 
after all. Maybe he just seems to be one 
after the long parade of English nas- 
turtiums that we had been getting all sea- 
son. However, I'll take a chance on him 
and say along with everyone else that if 
he isn’t a damned good actor I don’t 
know what I am talking about. (On that 
last score, there has also often been a 
confounding unanimity of opinion.) 
George M. Cohan’s acting, of a spe- 
cies wholly different, doesn’t call for 
extended comment at this late day. His 
gifts are sufficiently known. But it is a 
pity to see him dissipate them on such 
fish soup as Fulton of Oak Falls. The 
play is one of those things stewed in 
wholesomeness which supposedly exer- 
cise an overpowering appeal to the great 
body of clean-minded theatregoers who, 
however and peculiarly, may pretty gen- 
erally be found having the time of their 
lives ogling strip-tease dancers and stand- 
ing eight-deep at any show reported to 
be under the surveillance of the police. 
It is so full of the milk of human kind- 
ness that one momentarily anticipates 
that it will moo, and the effect it pro- 
duces on one—after two and a half long 
hours—is to engender an uncontrollable 
impulse to rush right out of the theatre 
and send roses to the Minskys. Sweet 
plays may be all right but when they are 
so sweet you can taste them for days after- 
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wards, that is another matter. I can still 
taste Fulton of Pratt Falls after weeks. 
George Cohan remains America’s No. 1 
actor and he is, to boot, one of the nicest 
guys who ever lived, but if he cares to 
— my respect and affection for him he 
will stop trying to break my heart with 
such tenderly wistful dramatic bananas 
and will act in something that doesn’t 
sound as if it had been written by Lloyd 
C. Douglas in collaboration with Little 
Eva. 

Maxwell Anderson’s The Masque of 
Kings is the least meritorious of the 
three objets d’art he has provided the 
current season. Dealing with the events 
leading up to the deaths of Crown Prince 
Rudolph and the young Baroness Vetsera 
at Mayerling—and if you can get excited 
about that matter at this day you are 
probably the kind still to go delirious 
over the Charlie Ross case or the mystery 
of the murder of the movie director Wil- 
liam Desmond Taylor—it is so over- 
burdened with talk, so deficient in dram- 
atization and so generally supine that, 
when it is over, you feel like hustling up 
to Bishop Manning’s house for a bit of 
relieving excitement. 

Mr. Anderson is apparently the kind 
of writer who-is determined to stick 
steadfastly to his principles whatever 
criticism may have to say. Sticking stead- 
fastly to ag ag is, of course, an ad- 
mirable thing, but the trouble with it is 
that unless one happens to be a genius 
it occasionally makes a fool out of one. 
If Mr. Anderson, accordingly, persists in 
his determination to confuse speech-mak- 
ing with drama and to imagine that the 
more words you put into a play the more 
important that play will be, it won’t be 
long before they'll be booking his plays 
not in theatres but on the lecture circuits. 
The theatre, after all, is the place for 
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drama and drama isn’t achieved 
simply by opening the mouth 
wide and permitting to exude 


from it endless streams of 
nouns, verbs and adjectives, 
however prettily they may be 
assembled. 

Nor did the Theatre Guild’s produc- 
tion do anything to deceive audiences 
into accepting the exhibit as a dramatic 
play. Mr. Moeller’s direction suggested 
that he imagined all the historical charac- 
ters to have been secret victims of some 
strange Oriental fever that infected them 
with a kind of anatomical amnesia, which 
produced the stage effect of a lot of actors 
forgetting where they had put their 
bodies. Henry Hull's Rudolph seemed 
constantly to be caught in the old revolv- 
ing door of Grand Hotel and on those 
rare occasions when he seemed to get out 
of it for a moment his articulation of 
Anderson’s broken verse intimated that 
he hadn’t yet finished his dinner. Dud- 
ley Digges as the Emperor and Margo as 
Vetsera managed their réles to better 
advantage, although I had never previ- 
ously suspected that Franz Joseph was a 
fellow-countryman of Chauncey Olcott. 

Yes, My Darling Daughter you'll like. 
After a dullish start that may tempt you 
to begin to sniff at my judgment, it gets 
going nicely and by the time the second 
act is under way you will find yourself 
saying, ‘Yep, that Nathan is certainly 
hot stuff.” It’s a comedy, excellently 
played by Lucile Watson, Peggy Conklin 
and Nicholas Joy and not excellently 
played by Charles Bryant, that spins the 
tale of an experienced mother who con- 
dones her young daughter's affair with 
the boy she loves and that, in the spin- 
ning, exercises a considerable intelligent 
humor. 

Marching Song, by John Howard Law- 
son, is fiery propaganda on behalf of the 
cause of labor, which in itself is all right 
with this department. But what isn’t all 
right with this department is Mr. Law- 
son’s obvious inability to derive a coher- 
ent and compact play out of the subject. 
Instead of sticking to his last, he tum- 
bles around in all directions and the re- 
sult is an evening that reminds one of a 
vaudeville troupe of whirling dervishes 
trying out their act in Union Square, 
with a strong gale blowing. If Mr. Law- 
son, who entertains convictions that 
might conceivably be converted into in- 
teresting plays, will leave off wasting his 
time denouncing his critics and will use 
it to better profit in learning something 
of the demands of dramatic craftsman. 
ship, it will be to his advantage. And it 
will also be to the advantage of us who 

are now bidden to a theatre to see a 
play by him and who, when we get there, 
see only the intention of one. 
(Page 30, please) 
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Se game of digging up moderation 
drinking lore is going great and 
Judge Junior has just put in the most 
enjoyable month of his life. Yet between 
reading the deluge of drinking lore that’s 
come in from all sections of the country, 
and putting your suggestions to the test, 
the old boy is having quite a time of it. 
One section of his mail that Junior found 
most amusing was that part devoted to 
epigrams concerned with tippling. A 
handful of the ones striking him as fun- 
niest, he’s glad to pass on to you. 

“Definition: A Four Leaf Clover Club 
is a drink on the house.” 

“Simile: As easy as falling off a water 
wagon.” “There's no fool like an oiled 
fool,”’ and ‘You're drunk when you feel 
sophisticated and can’t pronounce it.” 

Jewels such as these are Junior's fa- 
vorite reading matter, and with your per- 
mission he'd like to coin a word and call 
them wetticisms. Also he hopes to receive 
hundreds and hundreds more. 

That, of course, was the easy part of 
the job. The tough part was trying out 
all your recipes. At times Junior's inte- 
rior apparatus called for a little straight- 
ening out and he is, therefore, deeply 
indebted to Dr. Allen Tetlow, of Taun- 
ton, Mass., for the recipe of the Para- 
chute, described by its creator as ‘‘a pick- 
me-up that will let you down easy.” 
Junior will swear to the veracity of that 
statement and here’s the recipe: 

1 jigger Cognac 

1 jigger Kirschwasser 

1 jigger cold black coffee 

1 white of egg 

Frappé 

Another excellent health retriever is 
the Clam Juice Cocktail, as concocted by 
Frank, of the Parisien Restaurant, in 
New York. 


Juice of 6 clams 

Juice of Y, lemon 

1 tablespoonful tomato ketchup 

Y, teaspoonful Worcestershire sauce 
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1 dash tobasco sauce 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Shake with cracked ice and strain 


All the recipes that Junior received 
were by no means pick-me-ups. One of 
our greatest contemporary authorities on 
the care and treatment of alcoholic bev- 
erages is George McClellan Kountz, 
Headmaster of the Billy Baxter School 
of Carbonated Drinks, and it is to Head- 
master Kountz that we are indebted for 
the Shandy Gaff—which should surely 
be a godsend to mankind now that warm 
weather approaches: 

Take a large glass, about 12 or 14 oz. 
capacity. Fill half full with a good light 
ale or beer (ale preferred). Now fill 
glass to the top with Billy Baxter Ginger 
Ale. Be sure that both the ale and the 
ginger ale are thoroughly chilled before 
pouring. Do not stir with a spoon— 
Billy Baxter is self-stirring. The Shandy 
Gaff is a famous old drink originating in 
England, and is a most delightful thirst 
quencher. 


RANKLY, Junior had so very many 

excellent letters replete with anec- 
dotes, recipes, toasts, reminiscences and 
stuff, that making a decision as to the one 
most worthy of copping the month’s 
award was just about the toughest as- 
signment the old boy ever tackled in his 
life. 

So first, Junior would like to dole out 
a few well-deserved honorable mentions. 
To Lee Pingry, of Pittsburg, Kansas, 
kudos for his reminiscences of a couple 
of pre-repeal paralyzers that he used to 
concoct as an undergraduate at Kansas 
University. 

Again, a bow in the direction of Rob- 
ert Young, of Oak Park, Illinois, for 
resurrecting that tasty old favorite, the 
Rob Roy. Says Mr. Young, “This is a 
drink designed primarily for those who 
favor the heavenly dews of Caledonia 
and Hibernia. Start out to mix a Manhat- 
tan, but instead of rye whiskey, substi- 
tute Scotch or Irish whiskey. Old-timers 
call the resultant cocktail a “Rob Roy.” 
Thank you for that serv- 
ice to humanity, Mr. 
Young, and for the oth- 
er amusing little bits 
which space forbids our 
using. 

And now, boy, a rous- 
ing honorable mention 
for W. J. Hilton, of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, for 
his ‘‘Hoopensocker.” A 
triple socker he-man’s 





concoction if there ever was one, and a 
cheer for Miss Jessica Lewis, of Durham, 
North Carolina, and her personal mem- 
oir of her first tangle with co’n likka 
and how she came to invent the ‘‘Sissy 
Cocktail.” 


OW for the gent who takes Junior's 

first award: Claude A. La Belle, of 

the San Francisco News, San Francisco, 

California, for his ““Mellowed Martinis.” 
Here goes: 

“My guests like my Martinis. (Busi- 
ness of rising for a bow). The answer is 
simple. They are mellowed Martinis, and 
not only do they taste good but they free 
the host of constant mixing and allow 
him to tipple with the tipplers. 

“Just make plain "Martinis. Two-thirds 
of good gin, one-third of Noilly Prat 
vermouth. No bitters, no shaking, 
enough to fill a gallon jug. Or two or 
three, depending on the size of your 
cocktail party. 

“Now for the two secrets. First secret: 
To each gallon of cocktails, add the yel- 
low peeling (careful to get yellow part 
only) of one lemon. Cork and gently 
agitate the jug. Second secret: Put the 
jug or jugs away in the closet and let 
gin, vermouth and lemon peel commune 
with each other for about three weeks. 

“On the morning of your party, put 
the jug or jugs into the ice box. Just 
before your party arrives put the glasses 
into the ice box. As the party arrives, 
serve. No trouble, no ice cubes, no 
watery residue in the bottoms of the 
glasses. Just Martinis, Martinis with a 
heavenly tang, and a faint perfume, 
something like that perfume that wafts 
from a kitchen on a May morning when 
you've gone into the woods and with 
care and searching, found a couple of 
dozen Morel mushrooms and fried them 
tenderly in butter. 

“No, Martinis and Morels don’t smell 
alike, but I don’t know anything on earth 
that does smell better than these two 
perfumes.” 

And that, my friends, wins Junior’s 
April Award. Only, Junior would like 
to add, that the La Belle Mellowed Mar- 
tini, while a swell (Page 28, please) 
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RADIO- 


And What to Do About It 
BY DON HEROLD 


LOT of the stuff that is passed out 

A on radio programs for children 

these days is exactly the same sort 

of blood-and-thunder clap-trap that we, 

as kids, used to slip out to the haymow or 
out behind the barn to read. 

I remember when V. Stropes’ window 
in Bloomfield was half full of Nick Car- 
ter and Buffalo Bill yellow-back five-cent 
magazines, and I used to think I was 
pretty wicked when I got hold of a copy. 

My 11-year-old dotter, Hildegarde, 
however, gets about two hours of this 
same kind of livid tish-tosh every day at 
our house, and I’m not big enough to 
stop it. At about five o'clock every eve- 
ning, Indians start their tom-toms in our 
living room, G-Men and bandits tune up 
their machine-guns, Daniel Boone and 
Renfrew ride again, Scoop Ward begins 
to gush his juvenile edition of the none- 
too-adult March of Time, horses’ hoofs 
resound down our halls, tensity and sus- 
pension tighten our throats, owls and 
coyotes howl, and we get a load of such 
outdoor, he-man palaver as ‘““Why, you 
dog-goned, tarnation, old, schemin’, 
double-crossin’ snake - in - the - grass!” 
(Western terms of endearment.) And 
“S-h-h-h-h! Does that shot mean that 
our party is being attacked?” 

Each evening, Hildegarde leaves a 
dozen of her best friends hanging over 
cliffs or surrounded by redskins or 
trapped in some hair-raising predicament 
of one sort or another. The sponsor’s 
announcer rubs in the excitement and 
sings the praise of Somebody’s Vitamin 
X Marvel Bread. 

I'm wondering what all this will, in 
time, do to Hildegarde’s brain and nerv- 
ous system. (I know what it’s doing to 
mine.) 

So far, it shows no evil effects on 
Hildegarde, but I fear that several years 
of this kind of radio entertainment may 
produce a pretty jumpy generation out 
of my dotter and her friends. Either 
that, or they'll be so thrill-proof when 
they grow up that— 

I'd like to hear what some of our emi- 
nent child psychologists don’t know 
about this. 

I do know that most children in the 
world today are becoming either double- 
minded or half-minded, as the result of 
doing most of their home work with 
their radios going full-blast in their ears. 
I'm afraid that this may produce a race 
of scatter-brains, but who am I to say? 
I'm not even sure that a race of scatter- 
brains is undesirable; I’m pretty disap- 
pointed in the generation to which I 
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belong, and maybe scatter-brains would 
be better than our kind of brains. 

At any rate, it’s a subject for hours of 
discussion at parent-teacher meetings, 
where one mother’s guess is as bad as 
another's, and where authorities on any 
subject invariably split their vote fifty- 
fifty. And, regardless of the verdict, the 
children will go on listening to the radio 
melodramas, just the same. 

A few times, when our radio has bro. 
ken down, I've hoped that that was the 
answer, but even Hildegarde has learned 
how to telephone a hurry call to Mr. 
Delson, our radio man. 

I'm thinking of making a deal with 
Mr. Delson. I'll pay him not to come! 
Or I'll pay him to come and say “No 
fix.” 

Personally, I don’t think the radio In- 
dians are as bad as the radio uncles. If 
Hildegarde runs the risk of high blood 
pressure listening to war whoops, she’s 
apt to get softening of the brain listen- 
ing to Uncle This and Uncle That. 

There’s one obnoxious uncle who has 
put radio to its lowest perversion. He 
enters into collusion with parents to im- 
part moral precepts to his child listeners. 
“This is Eddie Brown's birthday, uh huh, 
Eddie Brown of Hackensack, N.J. Uh- 
huh, Eddie is eight years old today. 
That’s fine, Eddie, but, Eddie, you must 
quit that bad habit of biting your nails. 
And, oh yes, Eddie, I almost forgot, hah, 
hah, hah, hah, there’s a present for you 
behind the piano—and don’t forget to 
quit biting your nails.” 

I'd bite my hands off if my parents 
and any radio uncle ganged on me for 
that kind of dirty work at the crossroads. 


~ 


‘Oh, dear me!’ the elephant said, 
only of course he said it in elephant lan- 
guage,” is far worse than fifty redskins 
biting the dust. 

All this truck may be harmless enough 
to children, but haven’t we parents any 
rights? Pity the day when earphones 
— and loud speakers came in with a 

ang. (I notice that one radio company 
is bringing back something similar to the 
earphone and putting radio back to si- 
lence where it belongs. I've never been 
able to appreciate the necessity of two 
people listening to the same radio, any 
more than I would the necessity of two 
or more people having to read the same 
book at the same time.) 


te darling old male squealer, 
Alexander Woollcott, is back on the 
air, bursting with his enthusiasms and 
flushed with his whims. I welcome him 
with open ears, because he’s one of the 
few talkers in radio who thinks more 
than an inch deep or who gives us credit 
for more than 8-year-old intelligence. 

I was delighted to have Mr. Woollcott 
recently hop hob-nailed on one of my 
pet aversions . . . art museums. He had a 
grand idea for distributing the Mellon 
art collection around all over the coun- 
try, one picture to Detroit and one to 
Nashville, and so on, and then keeping 
them moving around like chautauqua 
bell-ringers. 

I, myself, have long wished that some- 
thing might be done about art galleries. 

Maybe it would help if the art mu- 
seums would put hay on their floors 
about a foot deep. 

Yes, art in small bites might be better. 

Or maybe the museums could put 
paintings on trucks and take them around 
the streets and show them to the people. 
Advertisers might even pay for this serv- 
ice, and there could be signs (like radio 
announcements): “This painting by 
Rembrandt comes to you through the 
courtesy of the Eureka Apple Corer.” 

The average man now associates art 
with broken arches and aching insteps. 
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ARE YOU SURE: 





Fifty Questions to Make You Think. 





GRAB A PENCIL in your good right 
hand and check one of the suggested an- 
swers on each of the following questions 
. »- 60 is just fair, 70 is good, and anything 
above 80 puts you in the brain trust. 


1. It's time for motor trips again, and in 

mapping your routes, you probably prefer 

highways laid in conerete strips. But about 

ten years ago you would have been glad to 

find macadam roads, which means: 

Roads built according to ancient Roman en- 
gineering principles 

Roads paved with small broken stones 

Roads of English paving blocks such as Dick 
Whittington tread 


2. Along with colossal and _ stupendous, 

movie trailers often announce that forth- 

coming productions are “gargantuan.” This 

adjective is derived from: 

The gargoyles on the Notre Dame Cathedral 

The inclusion of many gorgeous girl num- 
bers in the production 

The name of a giant in a satire by Rabelais 


3. Spain recently has been the tragic arena 
of untold human massacres, but in happier 
days Spaniards contented themselves with 
killing bulls and horses instead of each other, 
and the man who plunged his sword into the 
bull's heart was called the: 
picador stevedore 


troubadour picaroon 


matador. 
vaquero 


4. When that keen fellow from Scotland 

Yard in your current detective reading is hot 

on the trail of the criminals, it is said he is 

“ferreting” out the mystery because: 

He has a resourceful mind in which ideas 
grow plentifully 

He is as persevering a hunter of humans as 
a little animal used in hunting rabbits and 
rats 

He deals with criminals as sharply as that 
rod schoolmasters used in dealing with 
wayward pupils 


5. Many persons engaged on the Norris 
Dam project when obliged to peer into the 
deep Colorado canyon from lofty peaks of 
the construction, have experienced dizziness 
and nausea. The doctors call this sensation: 


verdigris ventricle viscous 
vortex cardigan vertigo 
lachrymose thrombosis disatole 


6. You call a pediatrician when: 

Something's seriously wrong with your foot 

The baby is ill 

The rose bushes have been attacked by a 
blight 

You want your bicycle repaired 


7. We have all seen photographs in which 
various unrelated objects are grouped togeth- 
er in one picture. To achieve this effect the 
photographer has cut up various films and 
pasted certain parts together. The name of 
this technique is: 
Collage 
Badinage 


Pelote 
Decolletage 


Montage 
Pelisse 
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8. Something has gone wrong with our 
radio and our favorite news commentators all 
came in on the same wave-length. Can you 
straighten them out? 
Edwin C. Carter 
Floyd Thomas 
Lowell Heater 


Boake Hill 
Gabriel von Kaltenborn 
Hans Gibbons 


9. A friend’s idiosyncrasy is to drink only 
alcoholic beverages distilled from grapes. If 
your bar contains the following liquors, 
which one can you offer him? 


scotch whiskey  anisette bourbon whiskey 
vodka cognac pulque 
brandy 
10. St. Patrick drove out of Yreland: 
Orangemen snakes leprechauns 
rodents potatoes lepers 
11. Most of us agree that it’s bad enough to 


be on Uncle Sam's income tax list, but even 
worse not to be on it. It just goes to prove 
that the government doesn’t think two can 
live more cheaply than one, because the ex- 
emption granted a married man is greater 
than a single man’s by: 

50% 

Five hundred dollars 

Fifteen hundred dollars 


12. The beagles you read about in English 
novels are: 

Brooches for ladies’ dresses 

Parts of ancient Norman cathedrals 


Hunting dogs 


13. What great inventor's son has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy: 

Albert Einstein Theodore Vail 
Alexander Bell Thomas A. Edison 
Orville Wright Samuel Morse 


14. What contemporary Roosevelt 

child of Theodore Roosevelt's brother: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Sr. James Roosevelt 
Kermit Roosevelt Sara Delano Roosevelt 
Eleanor Roosevelt Margaret Roosevelt 


is the 


15. Those famous New England bluestock- 
ings are: 
Swamp insects 
Boston chorines 


Wives of seafaring men 
Intellectual ladies 


16. Sharp eyes can tell in which phrase be- 

low the term panning is misused: 

Part of mining in Klondike days was pan- 
ning for nuggets 

The critics gave the author a terrible pan- 
ning 

The artist was better at panning than at 
sketching his paints 

The photographer was good at panning his 
camera, but bad on stills 

17. A great painting that appeared on U:S. 

postage stamps is: 

The Mona Lisa The Eiffel Tower 

Whistler's “Mother” 


18. The poet who wrote “Whan that Aprille 
with her shoures soote”’ is: 

Shakes peare Thackera) Coleridge 
Ben Jonson Chaucer Francois Villon 


19. You can have had nothing whatsoever 
to do with botany, but you must have had 
an eye for beauty to know that the Jersey 
Lily was: 
Evelyn Nesbitt 
Anna Held 


Annabel Lee Lily Langtry 
Dinah Lee Jenny Lind 


20. If you begin to think you’re Mae West, 
Trotzky, or Kemal Ataturk, and insist on 
telling everyone about it, you're suffering 
from: 


silicosis delerium tremens 
schizophrenia paranoia 
21. To people beginning to have such de- 


lusions as above in a mild way, so that they 
tell only their friends and family, psychi2- 
trists have given the name Bovarism. This 
name was derived from a character out of a 
novel by: 

Owen Wister 
Gustav Flaubert 


Bret Harte 
Ernest Hemingway 
22. Where docs John Brown's body “Lie 
a-moulderin’ in the grave’’? 
Liberty, Kan. 
North Elba, N.Y. 


Valley Forge, Pa. 
Harper's Ferry, W.Va. 


23. One of these indispensable features of 
the American scene has just reproduced itself 
for the twenty-five millionth time: 

The public school “Gone With the Wind” 
The American buffalo The Ford car 
The stop and go traffic light 
The roadside hot-dog stand 


24. Spring fashions for women are strong 
on redingotes, so if you want to discuss 
clothes you've got to know that redingotes 
are: 
short boyish jackets slit skirts 
dresses with puffed sleeves 
coat of coat and dress ensemble 


25. When you go horseback riding, the 
part of the horse you sit on is his: 


withers shoulders frog 
pastern loins cannon 
hock forequarters hip 
26. But when you put your money on Mr. 


Bones, his jockey would be fired pretty quick 
unless he rode over the: 


crest flank elbow 
withers point of shoulder gaskin 
neck barrel back 


27. In many European countries gifts are 
not exchanged on Christmas day, and Santa 
Claus is not the gift-giver. For example, in 
Italy the generous fairy ‘““Befana” distributes 
her gifts on: 

All Saints Day Mussolini's birthday 

March on Rome Anniversary 

Epiphany Day Passover Michaelmas 


28. Nine of the following old men sit on 


the Supreme Court Bench (as we go to 


press): 

Hughes Roberts Taft 
Van Devanter Hand Sutherland 
Stone Cardozo Robinson 
Butler McReynolds Brandeis 


(Page 29, please) 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS 


| The Vital Function of 


to be of Service to Professional Men and Other Mature 
Educated Persons Interested in a More Rational and 


Sensible Handling of Sex and Its Problems 


S is already internationally known in 

cultured circles, the FALSTAFF PRESS, Inc. 
is dedicated to the publication in DeLuxe 
Editions of Anthropological, Medical, Legal, 
Criminological and other Scholarl Works on 
the Sex and Love Relations of Mankind: 
Oriental, Occidental, Savage and Civilized. 
Each of these works must be one of abiding 
worth and by a distinguished authority in the field treated, 
a scientist and master-physician of international renown. 


WB These works are fulfilling a vast American need on 
€@ root - subject of such infinite importance to mankind. 
The lamentable unenlightenment of the average edu- 
cated adult concerning the intimate processes of his own 
genesis is one of the most appalling of the limitations of mo- 
dern civilized society. This unenlightenment is due for the 
most part to the fact that for many years there existed a strange 

thologic taboo on the frank scientific studies of the sexual 
unctions, studies which are of such dominant importance to 
society. This sex taboo, an inheritance from an ignorant, super- 
stitious past, is now carried on only by persons who know 
nothing about sexual psychology and seem to be laboring 
under delusions of moral grandeur. During the last century they 
actually suppressed all truthful books about sexual sub- 
jects, making vital knowledge inaccessible even to the cul- 
tured and intelligent! The tail of society, so to speak, direct- 
ing the head al brains. 


a But at long last in matters of sexual literature the 
ead and brains are coming into their own both in England 
and in America; and the tail, in the form of benighted 
meddlers in scientific books, has been relegated to its proper 
place in the anatomy of society. 





THE NEW SEX RELATIONS thet ENNOBLE the AMATORY LIFE in 
MODERN SOCIETY—THE SEXUAL LIFE_OF OUR TIME by Dr. IWAN 
BLOCH. “MY_AIM: A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA of the SEXUAL 
SCIENCES .. . EVERYTHING of the SEXUAL LIFE in the PAST 30 YEARS”. 


A HISTORY OF THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE WARRING 
NATIONS—THE SEXUAL RELATIONS in the WORLD WAR by Dr. 
MAGNUS HIRSCHFELD showing the Bestialization of Civilized Man by 

ern Machine-Age Warfare with over 1000 Rare I Illustrations and Authen- 
tic Photographs collected by Dr. Magnus iHirschfeld’s “Institute for Sexual 


Science. 


ANTHROPOLOGIA SEXUALIS (2 vols.) by DR. IWAN BLOCH “The 
first complete attempt ever made to determine scientifically the causes and laws of 
strange sexual practises of men and women through anthropological studies of 
customs and modes of love in all the races of mankind . . . This work shatters the 
colossal structure of Psychopathia Sexualis of Dr. Krafft-Ebing . . ."" Containing 


Who are the Falstaff Subscribers? Who are the Falstaff Authors? 


The Falstaff files of permanent subscribers DR. IWAN BLOCH —Late Master- 
read like a “Who's Who of the Intellec- Physician of Diseases of Sexual System, 
tual Aristocracy of America,” and other —_ Berlin- Charlottenburg; Co - Founder — 
English-speaking peoples: Indie, England, Association for Protection of Mothers, etc. 
Australia, Canada, New Zeala , etc. PROF. PAOLO MANTEGAZZA — 
Among these subscribers are some of the  Founder—ltalian Museum of Anthropol- 
foremost scientific investigators;thousands ogy, Professor Physiology, Ethnology and 
of the most alert members of the learned §Anthropolo at University of Pisa, 
profentonePowyen, eiysiciens, minister, Florence, Milan. 

nurses, professors, educators, engineers, MAGNUS HIRSCHFELD —Founder 
dentists, druggists, certified public ac- of the World-Famous Institute for Sexual 
countants, etc.)) philosophers and psycho- ience. Author of some 187 learned 
logists ; army and navy officers; judges works treating every field of Sexology. 
criminologists and alienists pet other PROF. CHARLES S. FERE—Physician of 
the Bicetre, Paris; Co-Experimentalist 
of Prof. Charcot. 

DR. ERICH WULFFEN — Director of 
Penal Institutes and Minister of Proba- 
tion in Saxony. 


officials who take part in making and ad- 
ministering the law; as well as cultured 
siness men and women, and intelligent 
rents who teke their task of child up- 
inging seriously. 














CL I TOTE LE I 


A Few of the Falstaff Illustrated Works by Physicians and Sexologists of World Renown: 






"| regard Sex as the Central Problem of Life”, 
says HAVELOCK ELLIS, the Modern World's most civilized man. 
“The question of Sex — with the racial questions which rest on it 
— stands before the coming generations as the CHIEF PROB- 
LEM FOR SOLUTION. x lies at the root of life and we can 
moves learn how to reverence life until we know how to under- 
Stand sex. 


Falstaff Publications is 


Their activities have been curtailed by our 
Federal and State Judges who have not only 
upheld works treating scientifically and edu- 
cationally of the sexual relations, but encour- 
aged their dissemination-as a crying need to 
counteract the ills due to superstition and lack 
of knowledge. 


Wi The modern sexologist’s point of view 
on these vitally important problems has been ably expressed by 
Havelock Ellis in the quotation cited above. From the modern 
theologian’s point of view, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
declared: ‘‘l would rather have all the risks which come from 
free discussion of sex than the greater risks we run by a 
conspiracy of silence.”” From the modern legal point of view 
of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals: “‘It is settled so far as 
this court is concerned, that works on physiology, medicine, 
science and sex instruction are not within the statute, though 
to some extent, and among some persons they may tend to pro- 
mote lustful thoughts.” And from the modern government 
official's point of view, Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, declared: “First and fore- 
most among American handicaps to progress against syphilis, 
is the widespread belief that nice people don’t talk about 
yee nice people don’t have syphilis, and nice people 
shouldn't do anything about those who have syphilis... wit 
free discussion forbidden it has been very difficult to teach 
people to avoid syphilis” 


It is the dissemination of this hitherto-censored knowledge 

at is helping cultured adults in their guidance and instruction 

of the new generations in how to avoid or cure venereal 

diseases, how to prevent and solve sex crimes, how to bring 

about a happier state of married lovers, and so is making for 
unimaginable American Race Improvement. 





a Scientific Cabinet of 181 Photographed Illustrations of Unusual Aspects of 
Psychosexual Symptomatic Behavior. 

THE (IDEAL) SEXUAL LIFE by DR. J. RUTGERS. The 6 Branches of Sexology 
and Sex Health that a Man Must Know for an Ideal Sex Life: Psychology, 
Physiology, Pathology and Hygiene of Sex, Art of Love and Sex Technique in 
Ideal Marriage. 

PSYCHO, BIOLOGICAL-MEDICO-LEGAL AND CRIMINOLOGICAL 
STUDIES IN WOMAN AS A SEXUAL CRIMINAL by DR. ERICH 
WULFFEN. Arn Illustrated Monograph of some 478 Medico-legal Case 
Histories for the Prevention and Cure of Female Sex Crime. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES IN THE SEXUAL RELATIONS OF 
MANKIND by PROF. PAOLO MANTEGAZZA. The Greatest and Frank- 
est Work on the Sexual Relations of Men and Women and Strange Sex Types, 
their bewildering ways and arts of love in all races and in all times, including 
Oriental, Occidental, Savage and Civilized Arts, Rites and Customs of Love. 
seeeesece 


IF YOU ARE A MATURE EDUCATED PERSON and want FREE 

ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE describing above ai er rpleces 
PLEASE MAIL THiS COUPON AT ONCE 

or use your own stationery, giving your age and mention Dept. 664-B 

FALSTAFF PRESS, Inc., Dept. 664-B, 230 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 

Please send me marked “Personal” and in a sealed envelope your FREE 


Illustrated Literature on Books on the Sex and Love Relations by Authorities 
of World Repute. 
























AGE 
NOTE: NO FALSTAFF literature is ever sent to anyone whose AGE (over 
21, or married) and WRITTEN SIGNATU: have not been 
our special files. Please DO NOT FAIL to fil! in AGE and ITTEN 
SIGNATURE. Unless you do so we will not send you our literature. 
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, ‘HAT’S news, all right—and a 
; ° : ° i . M. " llywood, lif. 
dirty trick to Fido! Pipes oud Submitted by O. M. Watson, Hollyw Calif 
a good Spring cleaning now and then . E 
to cure their bite. And for your Horizontal Vertical 
throat’s sake— if not for Fido—try 1. What the Spaniards have plenty of. 1. Have a shot at thts. , 
. hi f 8. Many a man leaves his wife for this. 2. Not the seats of the mighty. 
switc ing trom your old hot-and- 14. A country whose sole remaining industry is 3. That little bone of contention, 
heavy brand of pipe tobacco to mild 1s yon: ye aw m + ee Renee oaee.d. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. It is milder. That’s 16. It needs ““U” to make a good drink. 6. Everyone emaie his address. 
no idle boast—it’s a cool-burning, < +a vote burnt up,” try this. . boon — she oe a ng oe 
. -? +). . How the corner looked after a little ha en 
fragrant-smelling, Kentucky Burley 20. Let’s be chummy, Mr. Shaw! removed from each end. 
‘act 21. He has a license. 9. It generally means trouble. 
f- . sé for two full a buys 22. Just half of her scanty. 10. Something was dropped from this fan. 
you and Fido a million dollars worth 23. Frankie’s flame. 11. Part of or verb ar be.” (We just ang 6 
25. These can make you or break you. out some of our old crossword puzzle friends. 
of fine, full-flavored smoke aroma! 27. The niche aa takes one before the ser- 12. A noteworthy affair. 
mon. 13. You'll have to be diplomatic here. 
28. The last of William Tell. 15. Almost a real test. 
29. Sur-surrealists. 18. You can’t see the muzzle of this gun. 
31. Starting a spin. 21. a you’re all at sea, this is a good thing to 
IR WALTER 32. Bagdad on the subway (abbr.). - ~ «a 
ALEIGH | 33. It’s a lie! 24. Wh . 1 ees ‘ 
34. A short shavetail. ‘ at the late husban oes—or tries to do. 


2€. He’s not here. 


29. This may be seen on Daniel Frohman’s per- 
sonal letters. 


35. We’re beginning to have enough. 
36. Very restrained Hooray. 


41. This is not quite dim. 30. American Association. 

43. Slightly deleted news. ' : 36. A widely spoken language. 

45. Unwelcome visitors to the old time speakeasies. 37. This hands society a kick in the pants. 
46. Crossword puzzle favorite—your printer knows 38. The reason people jump out of windows. 


it. 
47. It turns red when a government official touches 
it 


39. The beginning of an irritation. 
40. ’Tain’t So—if you must abbreviate it. 





49. This is all in Latin. 41. Kicked downstairs. 
50. What you'd like to be but probably aren’t. 42. Another girl friend (rather a high falutin’ 
52. A Fellow (maybe he’s regular) of the Philo- name). 
logical Society. 44. Just a shade. 
53. This comes first. 48. De you know your ancient Turkey? Well, in 









57. A certain degree of engineering. this case it’s not a gobbler but a city. 
58. Not important but it could stand for Arctic 51. These bore hard working art students. 
Ocean. 54. Unattractive lace-work in hosiery. 
59. Figures refigured (and then some). 55. A trio that’s the main-stay of any lodge. 
60. H Tom Sawyer carved his initials 56. The chemist indicates Lithium in this way. 
fee 7 . 62. If there were an “N” in the middle, it might 


FREE booklet tells how to make 

ur old pipe taste better, sweeter; 
to break in a new pipe. Write 
for copy today. Brown illiam- 
son Sikesee Corporation, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, t. B-74, 








61. This goes for naught. explode. 

64. What the Supreme Court has a lot of. 63. Most girls think this is a grand pronoun, 
TUNE IN JACK PEARL (BARON MUNCHAUSEN) mpc | 67. What the well trained burglar does. 65. This is myself. 
BLUE NETWORK, NOW FRIDAYS 10 P. M., E. S. T. | 68. Ted would have desecrated this. 66. Illinois Central (abbr.). 
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16 7 |I8 19 
1 22 B 
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47 49 50 SI 
52 53 A 
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(es) 67 69 
70 71 
Submitted by T. H. Merriman, Tonopah, Nev. 
Horizontal Vertical 


1. These shine in the band. 

7. One of a pair of slippers. 

13. How a movie critic lands on a scene, 

15. This’s a mean one. 

16. Gourmand’s work desk. 

17. The smart way for a southbound pedestrian to 
jump. 

19. The original trailer fan. 

20. International Dunkers. 

21. A Guilded man of the World. 

23. A puzzling type. 

24. Wow! 

27. 5-5-3. ¢ 

28. What ruined that schoolgirl complexion. 

30. Popular Hollywood emotion. 

31. About as usual. 

32. What Alaskans take their mush in (plur.). 

33. Describing a wonderful opening. 

35. Something men get gray over. 

37. This is more apt to go with a hum when you’re 
lazy. 

38. Roman heifer girl, cowed by Ma Juno. Too 
cuddly with Jupe. 

39. The rubber on the tubber. 

43. Removable neck piece. 

47. Everybody’s little Egyptian Mummy (abbr.). 

48. A flower found in Lancaster. 

50. The dirty little urchin who plays with matches. 

52. The safest way to raise sugar. 

53. Outsmarted. 

54. You’re either shy or Shylock in this. 

55. Talkie district. 

56. A bee line. 

57. A small ram page. 

58. A tired city in Ohio. 

62. One way to stand on your hands. 

63. Death in the morning, afternoon and evening. 

66. What Izzy’s business does after the closing 
out sale. 

68. Made whoopee. 

70. A head wind. 

71. Arabians. 


CONANAWNHE 


All of her optic 


. Blotto. 
The first sophisticate. 

. Winter direction of the golf stream. 
. A glimpse of Slovakia. 
. You can’t do this without a drag. 
. Porch climber. 
. A wet dive. 

. Pinaud vendor’s line. 

. What a hangman does with a gangman, 
. Use this when spring is past. 

. A narrew view. 
. What chorines do on a night club table. 
. Rough stuff in the Kellogg pack. 
. This pays for the wine, invites the women and 


starts the song. 


. Roman eggs. 
. A mean Oriental whisker. 
. Side by side. 
. Sunkissed and star-cast (abbr.). 
. This seems too small to be charged. 
. A Gump. 
. Unbarge. 
. Prefix recently adopted by the Hapsburgs. 

. This marks the spot where the cutting oc- 


curred. 


passion. 


2. Brings up elegantly. 
. The only holdings that can’t be taxed. 
. A Bacchic bust. 
. What a boob cook stirs up. 
. Buzzed the senator as a matter of duty. 
. Shingle trees. 
. Italian melody fish. 
. Under, one-night, heroic, peanut. (plur.) 
. A swift buck. 
. Uncork poetically. 
. A French scenter. 
. The old tank. 

. Priority prefix. 
. What the movie queen did for her consuming 


. Judge is given to this. (adv.) 
. Pursuing the traffic. 


. Up where the down-east begins. 
. Nearly forgot to add this. 








A BRAND-NEW CUSTOMER used the 
telephone this morning. Betty Sue 
called up that nice little girl 
around the corner. 

Every day, hundreds of Betty 
Sues speak their first sentences into 
the telephone. Just little folks, 
with casual, friendly greetings to 
each other. Yet their calls are 
handled as quickly as if they con- 
cerned the most important affairs 
of Mother and Daddy. 

For there is no distinction in 
telephone service. Its benefits are 
available to all—old and young, 
rich and poor alike. 

To Betty Sue, the telephone may 
some day become commonplace. 
But it is never that to the workers 
in the Bell System. 

There is constant, never-ending 
search for ways to improve the 
speed, clarity and efficiency of your 
telephone . . . to pro- 
vide the most telephone 
service, and the best, at 
the lowest possible cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE LIARS CLUB 


By O. C. HULETT 


any ‘round, you ordinary liars, 
and listen to what the experts 
can do! 

A correspondent, who doesn’t want 
his name used, says he used to work 
as a shot-gun guard on a North Caro- 
lina chain gang. Not wanting to kill 
prisoners trying to escape, Bill loaded 
a big staple into each of his shells 
instead of buck-shot. One day a pris- 
oner made a break for freedom. Bill 
let him run 'till he got right in front 
of a big tree. Then Bill cut loose, and 
his aim was so true that he drove one 
end of the —_ through a link of 
the prisoner's leg-chains, and nailed 
him to the tree! 


T ISN’T always good shooting that 
fills the pot. Albert Davis, from 
down Zanesville way, says it takes 
brains as well. Bert chased a squirrel 
up a tree one day, and then couldn't 
get a shot at it, because the squirrel 
kept the tree between them. So, Bert 


Da 
xf ) éf “ip 
wound up, whaled his rifle barrel 
around the tree ‘till it looked like a 
corkscrew, and then pulled the trig- 
ger. No, he didn’t shoot the en 
but the bullet chased that little var- 
mint ‘round and ‘round the trunk 


till it got dizzy and fell out of the 
tree, breaking its neck! 


ONGRESS ought to investigate 
this. It looks like another case 
of special privileges for the “vested 
interests.” Anyhow, Frank E. How- 
son, Jr., of DeQueen, Arkansas, 
claims that “Old Rip,” a catfish, liv- 
ing in a deep hole in the Little River, 
is in cahoots with the K.C.S. railroad. 
“The bridge across the river is a 
little shaky,” writes Frank, “so when 
a heavy train comes along the engi- 
neer toots three longs and two shorts 
on the whistle, and “Old Rip” the 
biggest catfish that ever lived, swims 
under the bridge, arches his back 
(only a catfish could do this) and 
holds up the bridge until the train 
gets across.” 
Incidentally, Frank claims “Old 
Rip” killed fifteen men once. They 
tried to catch him, using a ham for 
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bait and a logchain for a line. “Old 
Rip” swallowed the bait, hook, line 
and sinker, bit the links open and 
spit them back at the fishermen! 


R. W. C. WHEELOCK lives at 

New England, N.D., and if 
you think Paul Bunyan logging off 
the state was the last strange thing 
to happen there, listen to this. 


“On account of the dry weather, 
we have fed baled hay out here so 
long that Nature finally has done 
something about it,” Brother Wheel- 
ock writes. “A year ago, when my 
cows freshened, I was worried to see 
lumps on the calves’ noses. Well, sir, 
when I weaned the calves, the lumps 
busted open, out came a pair of wire- 
cutters, and every darned one of those 
calves walked over to a bale of hay, 
snipped the wires and went to eating! 


ins by thirst faced Westley 
M. Hopfer, of Los Angeles, 
when he went prospecting in Death 
Valley, but Westley was equal to the 
occasion. Tying his canteen high on 
his chest, Westley used the last of 
his strength in a sprint across the 
burning sands. Sweat poured from 
his face, filling the canteen, which 
he propped against a rock in the sun. 
The heat distilled the perspiration 
into clear water, and Westley, saved, 
went back to California to become a 
real estate salesman. 


M®. Florence Ague, of Sandly 
Lake, Pa., has a dog which she 
claims can find anything which is 
lost (they ought to set it to looking 
for the ope party) and here 
are some of its most remarkable feats. 
After five years it found a diamond 


which Mrs. Ague had lost from her 
ring. It retrieved a five dollar bill 
her husband had lost in a crowded 
store, ‘but most remarkable,” writes 
Mrs. Ague, “when the dog heard a 
neighbor tell me that her husband had 
lost his mind, he gave a yelp, dashed 
out of the door, and in a half an hour 
brought it back as good as new!” 

And now MY wife is trying to buy 
the dog! 








HIGH HAT 


(Continued from page 22) 


concoction, is a stiffish one, and it might 
be a bit vicious for extended drinking. 
Congratulations to the La Belle Mel- 
lowed Martini, and long may its creator 
mix them and drink them. 

This month, Junior is glad to an- 
nounce with a burst of patriotic pride, 
that the first American rum is on the 
market. The liquor was distilled by the 
Virgin Islands Company, described on 
the bottle as ‘‘a Virgin Islands Govern- 
ment Corporation,” of which Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, is chair- 
man of the board. About 50,000 cases 
of the rum will arrive in New York 
about April 4th and will be sold under 
the name of Government House Rum 
for about $2.00 a quart. The rum has a 
different taste from either the Cuban or 
Jamaica varieties because it was made 
solely from cane juices without the addi- 
tion of molasses. 

And here’s the second reason for a 
burst of alcoholic imperialism. Two ab- 
solutely new liquors have hit the market, 
both of them as American as ham and 
eggs, and Junior went up to the Hotel 
Commodore Bar to see the formal un- 
veiling. Manufactured by the Green 
Mountain Distilleries of Burlington, 
Vermont, the products as they will be 
known publicly, were Amerind, a 60 
proof cordial, and Green Mountain Ma- 
ple Liquor, a 90 proof distillate. The 
latter is neither a rum nor a whiskey, yet 
it has the distilling characteristics of 
both. It tasted to Junior like well-aged 
brandy. 

Because of the unique character of the 
distillate, it has been declared a separate 
and distinct type of distilled spirits by 
the Federal Alcohol Control Administra- 
tion—the first act of this type performed 
in over 100 years. The new division will 
be known as maple liquor, and it may be 
expected that other similar “9 may 
appear on the market shortly, depending 
on the showing Green Mountain makes. 

The Amerind Liqueur is grand both 
as a cordial, either frappéd or straight, 
and as a cocktail ingredient. When taken 
straight, the cordial has a pleasant maple 
sugar taste. 

So, Junior enters the second month of 
his search for new and better American 
alcoholiana, with three new types of 
American liquor on the market. Perhaps 
some of you would like to do a bit of 
experimenting with Government House 
Rum, Amerind, and Green Mountain 
Maple Liquor. Junior knows very well 
they'd make an extremely interesting 
field; and he hopes you'll continue to 
send in those recipes, reminiscences, 
toasts, stories and all the very fine lore 
of American drinking the way you have 
been doing. Hearty thanks for all the 
swell work and, until next month, Was- 
sail! —JUDGE, JR. 

















ARE YOU SURE? 


(Continued from page 24) 


29. If you were sitting down in a General 

Motors plant last January and February, you 

would have been a member of: 

The Flint Alliance The Knights of Labor 

A: 4. he v.47. The A. W. P. 
G.M.A.C. 


30. The fellow who practices legerdemain 
is: : 


A politician A missionary A magician 


A drunkard A hermit’ Ai flagpole sitter 
A burglar A barkeep 
31. If you were to take a trip to that cele- 


brated Isle of Capri, at the end of the jour- 
ney your boat would drop anchor in: 
The blue Aegean Sea . 
The Southern Baltic Sea The Adriatic Sea 
The Tyrrhenian Sea 


32. One of the words below is not an archi- 
tectural term: 
facade 
roulade 


spandrel 


nave 


pylon 
stanchion 


33. A recent best seller was a biography, 
written by his wife, of the Russian dancer: 


Tolstoi Stokowski Petrushka 
Pavlowa Toscanini Nijinski 
Stravinski Diaghileff 


34. What famous western screen star has 

headed his own circus for the past three 

years? 

Hoot Gibson 

John Ringling 
Buffalo Bill 


Bill Hickock Buck Jones 
Tom Mix Will Hays 
Warner Oland 


35. With Princess Wilhelmina’s wedding, 
Dutch are prominent this year, and by the 
way, that redheaded Dutchman who liked to 
paint boats and bridges is: 
Rembrandt van Rijn Pieter Breughel 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
Vincent van Gogh 


36. Bill Conselman created: 
Fisher Bodies 
Mutt & Jeff 
Codfish cakes ++ 


Ella Cinders 
Little Orphan Annie 
Radio City murals 
Swing Music 


37. That camel with one hump is a drome- 
dary, but the name of the fellow with two 
humps is: 

Percheron Persian Ambidextrous 
Bactrian Cartesian Correlary 
38. England’s present poet laureate writes 


about the sea, and a line from his most fa- 

mous lyric is: 

“It is an ancient mariner, and he stoppeth 
one of three.” 

"Sweet and low, sweet and low, wind of 
the western sea...” 

“And all I ask is a good ship, and a star 
to steer her by...” 


39. Suppose you are a gem fancier, where 
would you go to see the Kohinoor diamond? 
The Louvre The Tower of London 
The Metropolitan Museum 
The Hermitage Galleries, Moscow 
The Victoria and Albert Museum 
The Bank of England 


40. Which member of a great American 
firm of brothers died recently in the course 
of a government investigation: 

Irenee du Pont 
John Ringling 

J. Pierpont Morgan 
Trade Smith 


Orin van Sweringen 
Thomas Lamont 
Walter P. Chrysler 
Mark Smith 


41. What great English imperialist has an 
African colony named for him: 

Lord Kitchener Cecil B. Rhodes 
Lord Curzon David Livingston 


42. When you go to the jeweler and ask 
to see cabochon stones, he will show you: 
semi-precious stones set with baguettes 
Indian turquoises Russian crown jewels 
carbuncle shaped stones, formed but not cut 


43. If the next secular head of the Roman 
Catholic Church chooses the name of Pius, 
he will become: 

Pius the Tenth 

Pius the Twelfth 

Pius the Fourteenth 

Hildebrand 


44. Greenwich, Connecticut, and some Mary- 
land towns are earning considerable renown 
as the scenes of runaway marriages, but the 
most famous place of all for this purpose is 
Gretna Green, in: 
Connecticut 
Kentucky 
Southern England 


Southern Massachusetts 
Southern Scotland 
Australia 


45. In that piece by the sophisticated play- 
wright in which the matinee idol tells the 
heroine that she has sang froid, what the 
author means is: 

The heroine’s morals are lax 

Her health is failing 

Her manner is cold and unresponsive 

Her manner is casual and nonchalant 

She suffers from varicose veins 


46. The transparent hatboxes you are see- 
ing in the shopwindows lately are made of: 


cellophane ising glass 
celluloid plastacele 
47. The term “block booking” describes a 


practice in: 
book manufacture 
hiring of seamen 


Black Legion terrorization 
motion picture industry 


48. When you sing “Look away, look 
away, Dixie Land,” you refer to: 
Savannah Tennessee 


New Orleans. The Southern States 
South Carolina The Carolinas and Kentucky 


49. One of the following is not a cheese: 
Gorgonzola Camembert Gruyere 
Roquefort Stilton Piedmont 


50. One of the following harmless sub- 
stances, if properly mistreated, can become a 
dangerous explosive: 
applesauce vinegar 
cotton batting coal ash 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 31 
Number of correct answers 
Multiply by two for score 


banana oil 
dust 











































HAMILTON 


Bermuda's Most 
Hospitable Hotel 


IDEAL FOR 
YACHTSMEN 


@ TERRACE ROOF FOR 
DANCING UNDER THE 
STARS 


®@ OUTDOOR SWIMMING 
POOL 


® CONVENIENT TO 
BEACHES AND POINTS 
OF INTEREST 


@ LOW RATES 


Full information and reservations 
from your travel agent or our New 
York Office, 147 West 55th Street. 
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Built and braced 


to bear hard use 
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You don’t have to baby an Old Town Boat. 
It’s capable of looking out for itself. Rough 
and tumble usageat the family camp. Winters 
out of water. Heavy outboard motors and 
high speeds. These can’t faze it. Old Town 
Boats are inexpensive to buy and up-keep 
is low! 

Camp is not camp without a boat. Find 
out how easy it is to have an Old Town Boat. 
There are open-deck models for sport, spon- 
son models for perfect safety, and big, fast 
seaworthy types for family use. Write for a 
free catalog showing the Old Town fleet. In- 
cluding rowboats, dinghies, and all kinds 
of canoes. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Company, 344 Main St., Old Town, Maine. 








CROSSWORD FANS! 
JUDGE 


Pays $1000 for each 


Crossword puzzle accepted from its readers. 
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HEALTH 
BULLETIN 


Relieve your cough promptly! When that rasp begins, take 
a soothing Smith Bros. Cough Drop (Black or Menthol — 5¢.) 
Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the only drops containing VITAMIN A 


This is the vitamin that raises the resistance of the mucous 
membranes of the nose and throat to cold and cough infections, 








SPRING TONIC NOW! 


Enjoy golf with grass greens, 
superb tennis, riding, fox hunt- 
ing, congenial social life. 


For booklet X and information, call E. C. Mignard, 
pers Ambassador, York—’Phone Plaza 
20—or write a Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


_Hnehur urst_ 


OVERWEIGHT FROM FEW YORK 











YOU BE THE 


JUDGE 


1. There’s only one way in which 
your product can be asked for— 
by name. 


2. There’s one method of sogister 
ing that name in publi 

ness quickly and positively—sky- 
advertising. 





WHAT IS YOUR VERDICT? 


Cai: S S. PIKE COMPANY, 
INC., 50 E. 42 Street, New York City 
SKY ADVERTISING 


Sign-flying, sky-writing, sky-broad- 
casting, night-sign flying, etc. 


























Judge's 6th Crossword Puzzle Book 
for what ails you. 
Fee $1.50 


DOCTOR JUDGE 
16 East 48th St., New York City 
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THE THEATRE 


(Continued from page 21) 


Frederika has been criticized as the 
kind of operetta that exercised a great 
appeal to the audiences of twenty-five 
and thirty years ago. The criticism is in- 
accurate. It took better operettas than 
Frederika to appeal greatly to the audi- 
ences of that period, as any of you old- 
sters will remember. The big successes 
of those days weren’t operettas and mu- 
sical exhibits like Frederika at all. They 
were things like The Merry Widow, The 
Dollar Princess, Sari, The Pink Lady, 
The Quaker Girl, The Chocolate Soldier, 
The Gay Hussars, Havana, and The For- 
tune Teller, and if the younger genera- 
tion thinks they were anything like Fred- 
erika or that Frederika is anything like 
them, the younger generation is loco. 
Frederika would have been a long way 
from gratifying the taste of those old- 
time audiences. It isn’t old-fashioned in 
the sense of those old-fashioned (says 
you!) operettas; it is just stale. And it 
would have been quite as stale twenty- 
five and thirty years ago as it is today. It 
has a few pretty good tunes by Lehar. 
That is all. 
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GOD FORGIVE ME 


(Continued from page 14) 


how to practice life as a way? Sensitivity 
for the right moment, avoidance of 
weariness at any moment, genuine gal- 
lantry at all moments—these and these 
alone produce bouquet and overtone 
which make the practice of love worthy 
of the dignity of man. 


OW let's return to Vassar. I have 

just re-examined her syllabus on 

the course on Marriage. No, no provision 

is made for any lectures on matrimony as 

a failure. "Tis a pity, for the neophytes 

would indubitably be helped by, say, 

seminars to study the error and fault de- 

posited by countless ages on this vener- 
able institution. 

I would venture to predict the result 
of skilful, well-accented inquiry into the 
failure of marriage. There would at once 
be discovered the significant fact that 
marriage has hitherto failed because it 
has demanded of the same two persons all 
the four different kinds of love indicated! 

Nobody in the world can successfully 
deliver on such terms. The kind of love 
identified as alone worthy of the dignity 
of man is a — beyond the aspiration 
of almost all who contemplate marriage 
anyway. It’s ho Ce pam 

Will Barnard now oblige with a course 
on Love Without Marriage, something 
oyag on the theory that if you 
ook to your Love your Marriage will 
take care of itself? 














Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


1. Roads paved with small broken stones 

2. Gargantua, a giant in a satire by Rabe- 
lais 

3. Matador 

4. He is as good a hunter of men as the 
ferret is of rodents 

5. Vertigo 

6. Call a child specialist when the baby is 
ill 

7. Montage 

8. Edwin C. Hill, Gabriel Heater, Boake 


Carter, Lowell Thomas, Floyd Gib- 
bons, Hans von Kaltenborn 

9. Cognac brandy 

10. Snakes 

11. Fifteen hundred dollars 

12. Hunting dogs 

13. Thomas A. Edison 

14. Eleanor Roosevelt 

15. Intellectual ladies 

16. Artists don’t pan paints 

17. Whistler’s ‘Mother’ 

18. Chaucer 

19. Lily Langtry 

20. Paranoia 

21. Gustave Flaubert 

22. North Elba, New York 

23. The Ford car 

24. Coat of coat and dress ensemble 

25. Withers 


26. Neck 

27. Epiphany Day 

28. Hughes McReynolds Brandeis 
Stone Butler Cardozo 
Van Devanter Roberts Sutherland 

29. U. A. W. 


30. A magician 

31. The Tyrrhenian Sea 

32. Roulade 

33. Nijinski 

34. Tom Mix 

35. Vincent van Gogh 

36. Ella Cinders 

37. Bactrian 

38. Masefield’s ‘And all I ask is a good ship, 
and a star to steer her by” 


- 39. The Tower of London 


40. Orin Van Sweringen 
41. Cecil B. Rhodes 
42. Carbuncle shaped stones, formed but not 

cut 
43. Pius the Twelfth 
44. Southern Scotland 
45: Casual and nonchalant 
46. Plastacele 
47. Motion picture incu: 
48. The Southern State; 
49. Piedmont 
50. Dust 
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Progress 


NCE it would take a woman as long 
as 14 minutes to get the correct 
change for a theatre ticket out of her 
handbag. Incredible, isn’t it? Why, in 
14 minutes you can cook 3 pounds of 
macaroni, buy a dozen two-cent stamps, 
call Scranton or Ironton, Pennsylvania. 
But now we have the zipper handbags 
for ladies. Everything opens with a light- 
ning zip—outer handbag, compartments, 
change purse, all fly open at the touch. 
How long does it take the lady to get 
the price of a theatre ticket together now? 
Fourteen minutes! 
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asd THAT’S WHY 


SERV'A'LITE 


(Press the magic button—Presto, a lighted cigarette) 


IS A NECESSARY SAFETY DEVICE FOR 
YOUR DASHBOARD OR STEERING POST! 


SERV-A-LITE holds 20 cigarettes conveniently, neatly . . . press 
the button (it’s as simple as that) and out pops a lighted cigarette 
ready to smoke! And remember, SERV-A-LITE also contains an 
ash tray! 


Attach it in 3 


minutes ... no 


$2.45 


Unconditionally 


tools, no wiring, 
no mechanical 


guaranteed skill. . 





against defects. 


SEND FOR A SERV-A-LITE TODAY 








B.B.B. Merchandise Co., 
Suite 2935, 11 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C., N.Y. 


Please find my money order (or check) for $2.45. Send me as quickly as possible 
1 SERV-A-LITE. Color BLACK ( ) DARK BROWN ( ). 











IF | DARE SAY SO 


BY CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


NNY about crime, isn’t it? Or had 
Bye ever thought about it? You see, 
it used to be a crime to imagine the 
death of the King, or to hold converse 
with witches. . . . Nowhere is it against 
the law to tell a lie, unless you first hold 
up one hand and repeat a rigmarole 
ending in So belp me God, or something 
like that. I've known men to tell really 
disgusting lies in business and be paid 
well for it, and then, all of a sudden, go 
scooting off to hoosegow for saying 
something not exactly true about an im- 
material matter, after taking an oath. . . . 
And they actually sent EARL CARROLL 
to prison for years for saying that the girl 
didn't bathe in the champagne, after he 
had mumbled the magic formula. Still, 
it was nobody's business what the poor 
girl bathed in, so far as I could see... . 


Va 
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Yes, that was some time ago, but the 
same kind of thing happens every month 
in this country without attracting atten- 
tion. . . . Every once in a while the wise 
men in Washington put their heads to- 
gether to decide whether it shall be a 
crime to print news of winnings in 
sweepstakes. As though they could keep 
the sun from shining by hanging people 
for talking about the sunrise. . . . South 
of the line the elderly folk stick the 
SHERMAN stamp on upside down. 
Snoot if you must their old gray heads, 
but I'll freely admit I'd do at least that 
to anybody who'd burn my house and 
steal my horses, no matter whose uni- 
form he wore. . . . I was at Rollins Col- 
lege lately . . . . But while they were giv- 
ing hoods of learning to millionaires, the 
Rollins people bestowed their greatest 
honor, a golden plaque of testimonial, to 
RAY STANNARD BAKER, one of the 
most modeSt and honest journalist- 
authors I've ever known, and that made 
everybody happy. . . . I think there 
should be special academic degrees to 
be given solely in exchange for buildings 
and endowment, and other kinds of hon- 
ors for other varieties of excellence, such 
as scholarship, character and worth-while 
achievement. 











R. HENRY FORD tells the press 
that he isn’t keen on games and 
that the best way to teach history is out 
of the newspapers. I can’t help remem- 
bering that he once proclaimed that 47s- 
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tory is bunk, and I’m surprised that the 
newspapers are accepting his latest dic- 
tum as a compliment. . . . GRANDPA 
FORD is becoming one of our elder 
statements-makers, and he may begin 
giving away dimes almost any day now. 
. . . Meeting COUNTESS ALEXAN- 
DRA TOLSTOY recently, I had a chance 
to make acknowledgment. ‘“Your father 
and SAINT PAUL,” I said, ‘taught me 
more about writing than any other two 
people,” and she was pleased when I 
repeated some of COUNT TOLSTOY’S 
philosophical writings. . . . True, young 
writing-ambitionists, you'll look far for 
style elements to beat those used by 
PAUL, TOLSTOY, and BRAND 
WHITLOCK before he went to Belgium 
and became a war propagandist... . 
ANNE LINDBERGH will have material 
for another good book after the flight to 
India and elsewhere. . . . Couldn’t we 
get CHARLIE back to America if we'd 
all sign a pledge not to look at him?... 
It’s hard for our people to understand, 
but a great many well-bred Swedes really 
and truly loathe fame, notoriety, public 
adulation and invasion of privacy. It’s 
partly modesty and partly a natural de- 
sire to be damn well let alone. You sense 
it among the majestic mountains and 
shining glaciers of Scandinavia. Some 
think it’s un-American, but you'd better 
not say so in Minnesota. . . . I drank 
fourteen steins of beer with ALBERT 
PAYSON TERHUNE the other day, 
and he admitted that he intends to stran- 
gle the next lady who, at a formal dinner, 
starts conversation by saying, Ob, MR. 
TERHUNE, how are the dogs? 


HRILLING was the spectacle of 

billions in gold being carted through 
Manhattan on its way to the national 
treasure shrine at Ft. Knox, Ky. And I 
recalled how DARIUS had the empire's 
gold toted on camels, asses and slaves, 
as he went forth to give battle to ALEX- 
ANDER THE GREAT. The Great King 
didn’t want to get too far away from his 
loot. When ALEXANDER seemed 
bound to win, DARIUS had the gold 
buried in the high hills of Hamadan, 





and there it lies today, probably the 
greatest buried treasure outside of Ken- 
tucky. . . . History may not be bunk, 
MR. FORD, but it’s chock-a-block with 


grim jokes . . . like life, that way. ... 
And our serious-minded press failed to 
shake and clatter with innocent merri- 
ment when a rural cop, not far from my 
home in Westchester, caught Public Rat 
Number One by the simple expedient of 
slamming the trap on him. While the 
thundering army of JOHN EDGAR 
HOOVER champed at bits of biograph- 





ical data, pounded its typewriters and 
whanged its* mimeographs, and the 
HOOVER shock troops oiled machine- 
guns, movie cameras and oarlocks, all 
intent upon build-up of THE RAT, so 
that he might be loudly blasted down, 
along with a few blocks of assorted apart- 
ment houses, the Westchester cop 
— his fingers. Out stepped no great 
bad Rat, but a squeaking litte pale-faced 
mouse who had been almost, but not 
quite, sold on the idea that he was a 
super-colossal Scourge of Mankind. . . . 
Verily, the Mountain of publicity labored 
and the working cop omaha forth a 
ridiculous mouse. . . . Oh, say, can you 
see typographical errors? One last month 
made me list SAM MOORE as inventor. 
MORSE, of course. . .. CEDRIC BELF- 
RAGE has a funny name that I never 
heard of until a week ago, when I was 
entertained no end by his Away From It 
All. . . . Absurd, how people try to get 
away from themselves and from bores by 
seeking physical distance, isn’t it? That's 
why so many people drive so fast and 
watch their speedometers as a ten-year 
prisoner watches clock and calendar. 
Mostly, people flee from themselves, but 
some few try escaping bores. Futile, in- 
evitably. I’ve flown some hundreds of 
thousands of miles, and I’ve always 
found myself and the bores glad-handing 
me at journey’s end. .. . In Heaven, how 
will it be? Please, GOD, I don’t have to 
play with BISHOP CANNON and 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER or 
listen to BOAKE CARTER, do I? Not, 
surely, after such a long, long journey, 
LORD, for I can tell that I’m going to 
be tired, and a bit bruised, because I was 
a mewspaperman, and I have fallen 
among bores not seldom. . .. Nobody has 
improved his public speaking more than 
BOB RIPLEY. ... While LELAND 
JAMIESON pilots a transport plane and 
writes stories about flying that buy him 
a palace and high living. . . . Six per- 
sons I admire and praise, not for their 
beauty, which is less than sensational, 
but for their activity and enthusiasm, age 
considered: the DIONNES and ELEA- 
NOR ROOSEVELT. ... So... if 
inflation comes, can Millennium be far 


behind? 




























MULTIPLY YOUR PERSONALITY 





In the Comfort 
Of Your Own Home... 


EARNING a foreign language 
by Linguaphone is a delight- 

ful pastime. . . . You sit in com- 
fort in your own home and listen 
to the voices of the world’s native 
masters brought to you by Lingua- 
phone. . . . 150 language teach- 
ers of the leading universities have 
made it the quickest and most fas- 
cinating way to acquire a perfect 
accent and complete fluency in 
another language. . . . They are 
your teachers, always at your com- 
mand....They bring the living 
sounds and the spirit of another 


world into the privacy of your own , 


Troon. 























SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
in 3 months by LINGUAPHONE 























Language is the outward expression of your personality . . 

Each new language opens for you a new world of pleasure and 
. . It increases your stature 
IT MULTIPLIES YOUR PERSONALITY. 


power . 


ing capacity ... 


EARN Languages the New, Linguaphone Way. No spe- 
cial gift is necessary. You learn as easily at 60 as at 12. 


. . . It adds to your earn- 


Thousands of students, schools and educational authorities have 
proven this statement to be true. Linguaphone is not a popular- 
ized “short cut.” It is a complete, pedagogically sound course, 
made so simple, clear and fundamental that acquiring another 
language in the comfort of your own easy chair becomes a 
delightful relaxation and pleasure. 

















} eres men and women in all 
walks of life have chosen Lingua- 
phone for their language needs. The 
Institute’s honor roll includes H. G. 
Wells, Emil Ludwig, J. P. McEvoy, 
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Sinclair Lewis, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Courses in Bobby Jones, Eva LeGallienne, 
23 Languages George Bernard Shaw, Sylvia Sidney 
FRENCH Sinclair Lewis and Lanny Ross. 
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SAKE ee 
Smoxe CAM = 


“That’s what | do — and my digestion 
goes along O.K.,” says Glenn Hardin, 
world’s champion hurdler 





“I'M A GREAT BELIEVER in the way Camels help A feeling of well-being comes after a good 


to ease strain and tension,” says Glenn, one of meal...and plenty of Camels 

America’s great athletes. “It’s no wonder Camels 

are the favorite cigarette of athletes. Take my own me that luxurious feeling of ease so worth-while at meal- 
case. It wouldn’t do me much good to eat and time—light up a Camel. Fatigue and irritability begin to 
not digest properly. So I smoke Camels with my fade away. The flow of digestive fluids—a/kaline digestive 
meals and after. Camels give me an invigorating fluids — speeds up. You get in the right mood to enjoy eat- 
‘lift.’ And you'll notice, the same as I do, ing. Camels at mealtime and afterwards help to keep diges- 
that Camels don’t get on your nerves.” Camels tion on its proper course. You’ll welcome Camels between 
set you right! Choose Camels for steady smoking. meals too! They are milder—better for steady smoking. 


MRS. ANTHONY J. DREXEL 
3rd, of the famous Phila- 
delphia family, has won 
international recognition 
for her charm and grace 
as a hostess. “Camels are 
a bright spot in my enter- 
taining,” she says. “I think 
a meal is not complete 
without them. And Camels 
are so mild—so gentle on. 
my throat that I smoke 
as many as I like. They 
never get on my nerves.” 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
... Turkish and Domestic... 
than any other popular brand 
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